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EDITORIAL*—A CREDO 


With the entry of the United States into World 
War II came the evidence that many of the youth 
of our nation were not fit to fulfill their obligations 
as citizens. Fifty per cent rejections of selectees 
for physical and mental deficiencies set the authori- 
ties to work to “lock the stable after the horse was 
out” so to speak. Physical education was relegated 
for physical fitness. To some this meant the elim- 
ination of games for the duration and the adoption 
of mass conditioning drills. To others athletics 
seemed to be the sole means of rapid salvation. 
Elsewhere girls, who were formerly expected to be 
graceful and anemic, were now being put over the 
commando courses as soon as the boys had cleared 
the last jump. Upper grades in high schools and 
colleges were given priorities over the lower grades 
which now were to be the neglected ones. Natural 
activities have given away to the formalized, and 
progressive physical education is in places forgotten 
in mass muscle machinations in which the individual 
is but a number or a position on the floor. Our 
old philosophies have become sophistry, our princi- 
ples “sounding brass and tinkling cymbals” while 
we unlearn our physiology of exercise to give the 
formerly discarded breathing exercises. All of this 
is disturbing. There are other evidences of our 
profession being more vigorously rent asunder like 
the fall of France. Even our military forces are 
divided on the topic “whatshall we teach?”. What 
do we think? Have we a profession or are we all 
scrambling for our place on the ark or shouting our 
personal wares from the tower of Babel? On the 
other hand we are not alone in this uncertainty. 
Other fields of education are going through a transi- 
tion today. 

It is the opinion of the editor that we already 
have a philosophy if we but realize it and, what is 
more important, implement it with adequate provi- 
sion of essentials. Then we shall have a renaissance 
which will bring us out of the dark ages of hum- 
bug, heresy, and hypocrisy. We have before us a 
challenge and a chance such as we have never had 
before. Not even the legislation of World War I 
can match the impetus of Pearl Harbor if we set 
aside petty differences, extreme viewpoints, and see 
the values in the other fellow’s specialty as well as 
in our own avenues of excellence. Emphasize our 
communalities not our differences! Cooperate, co- 
ordinate, and consummate! 

It is to these ends that this editorial attempts to 


* The editor assumes sole responsibility for the state- 
ments but acknowledges the use of contributions and 
advice of the other members of the “Statement of Phil- 
osophy Committee of the Midwest Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation” of which he is 
chairman. The committee were not in full accord with 
the form of these statements. 


formulate a statement of philosophy for the profes- | 


sion which would be clear, concise, and helpful. It 
is felt that such a statement is possible and accord- 
ingly the following statements are brought together 
and re-proposed. 


A STATEMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 


While we aim at the development of the strength, 
agility, power, and endurance of the student, he is 
responding not only to the commando course, the 
push-up, the Burpee Test, the standing broad jump, 
or the quarter mile run, but also to many other 
factors. Among these are the temperature and 
cleanliness of the play area, the standards against 
which he is expected to perform, and the older or 
younger, stronger or weaker students with whom he 
is performing. He is responding with the past atti- 
tudes and skills he has developed, and to the 
teacher and the teacher’s personality, personal skill, 
and technical ability to help the student achieve the 
desired results. He is responding to the activities 
he would rather be doing. He is responding to the 
next class to which he is to go, to the shower he may 
or must take and to the time in which he has to do 
it. Good facilities, proper classification, skilled 
teachers, and adequate time allotment tend to care 
for many such problems. 

Every normal person desires to be a causal factor 
in the important things in his life. He desires ac- 
tivity, especially of his own choosing. Pupil leader- 
ship and broad progressive programs with elective 
activities and team and group games or projects 
tend to satisfy these yearnings. 

Of course all present interests and capacities are 
not socially and hygienically acceptable. Past ex- 
perience and scientific experiment have revealed to 
the professionally trained teacher certain activities 
of worth which are new to the student, certain 
standards which should be attained and certain 
methods most effective in assuring participation in 
these and other activities according to the social 
and hygienic standards. The student has certain 
rights of self-realization, but he also has certain 
social-civic responsibilities. He must be willing and 
fit to fulfill them. The schools must be prepared 
to meet the personal and social needs of their stu- 
dents. 

Physical education must concern itself primarily 
with physical development through vigorous activi- 
ties of sports, rhythmical, and related kinds. How- 
ever, if this development is to be achieved students 
must have sufficient health and capacity to partici- 
pate in the developmental activities. They must 
have a repertoire of activities suitable for their 
youthful leisure and for their adult leisure times as 
well, if such development is to be maintained. Some 
activities are better suited to development now and 
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less suited to maintenance of power in the leisure 
hours of adulthood. A nice balance must be struck 
when planning programs for present development 
and future maintenance of power. Student’s inter- 
ests must be considered but so must social experi- 
ences. 

No other subject, service, or department has the 
unique capacity to instruct im and through such 
vigorous yet recreational activities. These activi- 
ties and the development and adjustment inherent 
therein are an essential to the good life. The foun- 
dations for adult personal and social capacities must 
be laid down in childhood and maintained and im- 
proved daily thereafter. We cannot store skills 
any more than we can organic power. Disuse leads 
inevitably to decadence. 

If we are to exceed our present capacity we must 
exceed our present threshold of performance. We 
must build up the power to resist fatigue and this 
can only be done when we experience fatigue. Chal- 
lenging activities, knowledge of present and desired 
status, socialized experiences, progressive programs 
and requirements, daily vigorous participation, 
reasonable use of social and administrative incen- 
tives and stimulating example all motivate whole 
hearted participation. Among administrative in- 
centives which are acceptable are required attend- 
ance and marks based upon measured achievement 
in such objectives as are mentioned above. 

Individual instruction is not regularly and con- 
tinuously possible. Trained student leadership, 
squad organization, and variety of facilities all aid 
in the multiplication of opportunity for personal 
help of students. The teacher must not be satis- 
fied with organizing a class into an activity situa- 
tion. He must anticipate difficulties, coach for cor- 
rection of diagnosed imperfections, evaluate results, 
and make every class a learning situation. The ad- 
ministrator must aid the teacher in this individuali- 
zation of instruction by providing reasonably sized 
classes of homogeneous capacity and interests, and 
teaching loads which will permit of the necessary 
detail naturally incurred in such real teaching. Cus- 
tomary bases for academic classification are quite 
inadequate for sectioning pupils for instruction in 
physical education activities. To this end physical 
capacity, interests, and measures of health and 
physique must take the place of intelligence quo- 
tients and free periods. 

To measure results, classify students, and de- 
termine progression in activities and standards 
necessitates that there be set up a measurement pro- 
gram which shall be valid, useful, and reasonably 
simple. This cannot be done without some expendi- 
ture of time, money, energy, and thought on the 
part of administrator, supervisor, and teacher. 

Teachers, supervisors, and administrators capable 
of taking their part in such a program as is implied 
above must be broadly trained. They must be per- 
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sonally adjusted and professionally minded. They 
should excel in some things but not to the exclusion 
of other essentials such as have been indicated 
above. 

Finally, the full cooperation and coordination of 
related phases of education such as healthful school 
living, health service, health and safety instruction, 
required physical education, elective intramural and 
interscholastic sports, and school and community 
recreation are necessary to the effectiveness of any 
phase. School, medical, recreational, and commu- 
nity leadership must work for the common cause— 
effective democratic citizenship. 


SUPPORTING PRINCIPLES 
The preceding philosophy and statements of pol- 
icy are based upon such facts and beliefs as the 
following: 
A. Physiological: 

1. The individual is an organismic unity. 

2. Activity is the positive source of physiolog- 
ical development. 

3. Large muscle activity is the primary essen- 
tial for this development. Atrophy is the 
result of disuse. 

4. One must exceed his normal performance 
if he is to raise this threshold of capacity. 
The trained man is about 25 per cent more 
efficient basically than the untrained. 

5. In our usual daily activities we do not 
normally reach our physiological limit. 

6. A wide variety of physical activities is 
essential to total-body development. 

7. There is little physiological excuse for the 
past limitations in the vigor of activities 
for either boys or girls. 

8. Girls cannot compete equitably with boys 
in activities requiring strength or cardio- 
vascular endurance. 

9. Differences in the sexes becomes more 
prominent upon the onset of puberty: 

10. Growth is increase in size. 

11. Development is increase in power to func- 
tion attributable to learning and matura- 
tion. Growth and development are deter- 
mined by heredity, environment, and ac- 
tivity. 

12. The peak need for physical activity lies 
roughly between the 3rd and 12th years 
of age and amounts to about four to eight 
hours daily. 

13. Success in motor ability reaches a peak 
at about 14 years of age in girls and about 
17 years of age with boys asa rule. The 
greatest strength in man is reached about 
25 to 30 years of age after which there is 
a gradual decline. 

(2*; 5; 15; 18; 20; 23; 24; 26; 29)* 
* Numbers refer to references appended hereto. 
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B. Psychological: 

1. We learn to do correctly by correct doing. 

2. There are few correct ways of responding 
to a situation but many possibilities for in- 
correct response. 

3. Practice of itself does not make perfect. 

4. The total learning situation always involves 
the learner, the teacher, the activity, and 
the environment both physical and social. 

5. The learner reacts to the total situation. 

6. Activity is the sole source of psychological 
development. 

7. The psychological limit usually hinders the 
activity before the physiological limit is 
reached. 

8. We do better those things in which we are 
interested and for which we see a purpose. 
Interests are not innate but are acquired 
through experiences. 

9. Competition is a strong motive from upper 
elementary age on. 

10. Knowledge of one’s performance relative 
to one’s capacity is an incentive to effort. 

11. We do better those things in which there is 
a reasonable chance for success or failure. 

12. There isn’t general motor ability—there 
are motor abilities. 

13. Transfer exists in proportion to the simi- 
larity of the learning situations and to the 
degree of generalization achieved by the 
learner. 

14. The correlation between intelligence and 
motor skills is low. 

15. Mental and emotional aspects of behavior 
cannot be separated from the organic and 
motor aspects although the relationships 
vary in degree from’ one situation to an- 
other. 

(10*; 15*; 24; 29) 


C. Sociological: 

1. The social philosophy of the United States 
is democracy. 

2. In the United States we should educate for 
democratic living. 

3. Democracy endows the individual with cer- 
tain rights and duties namely: self-realiza- 
tion, wholesome human relationship, eco- 
nomic efficiency, and civic responsibility. 

4. The conditions and trends of society must 
be considered. 

5. Social values vary in application. 

6. Education is concerned with the develop- 
ment of the learner. 

7. Education should provide for the general 
welfare, the appeal to reason, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

8. General welfare places the individuals be- 
fore the institutions. 
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9. Education serves both proximate and ulti- 
mate ends. 

10. Leadership and followership are duties of 
the democratic citizen. 

11. The social and hygienic worth of activities 
is determined primarily by the leadership 
therein. 

12. Initiative is necessary in the pursuit of 
happiness. 

13. The right of a child to an education should 
not be limited by factors of race, sex, or 
previous condition of servitude. 

(1; 4; 6; 7; 11; 15; 21*; 29) 

The foregoing statements are in substantial 
harmony with “The Physical Education Curric- 
ulum,” “The Definition of Terms in Health Edu- 
cation,” “The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy,” “Health Education,” “The Restate- 
ment of Platform,” “The Public School Program,” 
and “Health in Schools,” accepted utterances of the 
representative national bodies of our profession. 

Any past ineffectual efforts for health, physical 
education and recreation can be attributed to 
extreme viewpoints, over and under emphases on 
activities, inequalities of opportunity, oversized 
classes, lack of time and facilities, inadequate re- 
search, ignorance of the commonly accepted philos- 
ophy, and public, administrative, and instructional 
disregard for these essentials of the total programs 
for the total welfare. 

Finally, it is held that no re-emphasis in philos- 
ophy or new values are needed but only the proper 
application of such principles and policies as have 
been neglected in the past. If these principles had 
been followed any present failure would not have 
occurred. The application of the available sound 
principles will assure coordinated social efforts, uni- 
fied school curricula, and integrated wholesome 
personalities in all the youth of today with regard 
to the health, physical education, and recreation 
aspects of education. (6; 8; 9; 29.) 
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“RECREATION ASSUMES THE OFFENSIVE” 
G. OTT ROMNEY 


Director Basic Recreation Training School 
American Red Cross 
(Formerly Chief, Recreation Section Work Projects Administration) 


Washington, D. C. 


A phrasemaker arrests the public attention with 
the spectacular question, “What has ‘fan dancing’ 
got to do with winning the war?” The answer is 
obvious. The naked question, stripped of context, 
is irrelevant and confusing. It doesn’t matter that 
dancing of any kind has little or nothing to do 
with the issue at stake nor that fan dancing has 
no relationship to the types of dancing which 
might legitimately be dragged into the discussion 
nor that the dancing referred to is being discussed 


1(This article was written while Mr. Romney was 
associated with the Works Project Administration. ) 
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in connection with a physical fitness program and 
as such has only a remote relationship to recreation. 
All that does matter is that the query has color— 
is headline stuff. It bears grinning repetition. 
Less inventive tongues roll it off their assembly 
lines. It becomes a shibboleth. “Fan dancing.” 
The unthinking public, never quite understanding 
what recreation is as a personal necessity and a 
responsibility of society, hoots and leers with 
sadistic delight as it impales its mistaken twin 
butterflies, fan dancing and recreation, on the 


sharp needle of derision—and then probably goes « 
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off to dance or to see some dancing (fan dancing 
not excluded) or to indulge in some other rec- 
reation. 

A waggish critic unleashes his bitterness by call- 
ing recreation “the lace on the pants” and pleads 
that it has no justification in war-time. “Fussy 
frills” echo the imitators. 

A nation of recreation lovers, fisherman, readers, 
ball players, gardeners, knitters, and nature lovers, 
rocks with laughter, little realizing that they are 
ridiculing a precious part of their own living 
process. 

The press caricatures the dollar-a-year coordina- 
tors of a score of civilian defense physical fitness 
athletic programs and the public, probably includ- 
ing many of the horseshoe pitchers and table-tennis 
players and rowers of boats, guffaws again, not so 
much at the system of administration under fire as 
at the sports themselves. And recreation as a 
socially important movement pays the price. 

In a near-delirium, the people, needing balance, 
relaxation, and compensation for strain, -confine- 
ment and overwork, requiring health-giving vital- 
izing, soul-filling recreation as never before, join a 


“crusade to destroy everything under the guise of 


recreation that dares show its head. Press and 
screen and bandied word add to the confusion by 
lumping with and as recreation everything from 
calisthenics and boxing drills designed to put men 
in uniform in vigorous physical shape to circus 
side-shows. 

Under the barrage those broad-visioned pioneers 
who have during the last decades graduated recrea- 
tion from the class of a mere juvenile delinquency 
antidote, take-the-children-off-the-streets movement 
and spare-time sedative into the stature and dig- 
nity of a major social responsibility in terms of all 
the people, find it difficult to hold their ground. 
Some of the weaker-hearted are tempted to com- 
promise or to cringe, to re-define and surrender, to 
seek the protection of air-raid shelters or camou- 
flage. 

But the stout-hearted see in the present crisis 
the greatest opportunity ever presented to make 
the case for the pleasant and profitable use of time- 
off-the-job. They believe that a group which serves 
to prevent hysteria can ill yield to it. They know 
that they cannot be crowded on the defensive and 
win. 

Therefore, they are assuming an offensive and 
by carrying their services where they can express 
themselves in action, by avoiding overstatement 
and refusing to deal in doubletalk, by strengthening 
and broadening their efforts, by erasing jurisdic- 
tional jealousy, and by pointing services directly 
toward the total war effort without perverting the 


’ interpretation of recreation as one of society’s fun- 


damental sinews. 
For the meaning of recreation today is the same 
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as it was in pre-depression days and during the 
depression era and as it will be tomorrow and day 
after tomorrow. It changes in degree and in em- 
phasis, but not in principle. The degree and the 
flavor of public acceptance vary. Types of recrea- 
tional activity are influenced by whim and fashion, 

But people are people—and life is life, and rec- 
reation is concerned with those precious off-the-job 
hours in the lives of people. It deals in human 
appetites, human heart-beats, and human aspira- 
tions. It believes that man’s own time provides 
the fertile field for the flowering of personality, the 
opportunity for adjustment to the social group and 
the occasion for self-discovery, for exploration, for 
physical, mental, and emotional exercise and adven- 
ture. Recreation looks upon man as a total being, 
whose thinking, feeling and acting each involves 
his mind, emotions and muscles in concert, rather 
than as tripartite and separable. It credits every 
human being with a creative spark, no matter how 
tiny or how deeply buried, which can be fanned 
into a flame. The creative urge might express itself 
in fashioning a model-airplane or a two-base hit, a 
dance step or a tennis stroke, a knit garment or 
an idea. Recreation recognizes man as a compli- 
cated chemical mixture in need of balancing and 
replenishing processes. It sees a limit to his absorp- 
tive powers and recognizes a point in his working 
endurance beyond which the law of diminishing 
returns takes heavy toll, quantitative and qualita- 
tive. It is alert to his need for change and chal- 
lenge and outgrowth. It acknowledges his gregari- 
ous tendency. It sees him as a social animal. And 
it proceeds on the theory that man does not sim- 
ply live to work but that with equal validity he 
works to live. 

Thus it is that recreation is concerned primarily 
with the individual and looks upon the activity 
simply as the medium of expression. In fact, there 
can be no such thing as a recreation activity in the 
abstract. Any human interest, pursuit, activity, 
or venture may be work or play or even drudgery 
according to the motivation and the nature of 
recompense. It is not so much a matter of the 
motions as of the emotions. If it is for a pay check 
or for prestige or power that the participant goes 
through the motions, he is engaging in work; if his 
compensation flows from the satisfaction of the 
doing, the favorable emotional response to the par- 
ticipation—and nothing else—he is playing (in the 
philosophical sense); if there is no pay check, no 
goal, if he is active under duress or is simply going 
through motions purposelessly or slavishly, he is 
drudging. 

Recreation is dynamic. It is an end unto itself. 
It is not vindicated because of its educational 
values, its health building, its safety contributions 
or its moral values, although participation in ree: 
reational pursuits may pay rich dividends in each 
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of these and not infrequently does in all. It does 
not seek refuge in therapeutic values, nor is it in 
any sense a charity bestowed by any group. Time- 
off-the-job is the precious possession of the individ- 
ual; its use the jealous concern of society. 

Recreation includes all those things (experience, 
pursuits, activities, or what synonym you will) 
which the individual chooses to do in his or her 
own time-off-the-job for the gratification of the 
doing. Society is interested in providing and stimu- 
lating only such recreational opportunities as may 
have social approval. 

Such a definition identifies recreation as one of 
democracy’s cherished institutions. In common 
with democracy it dignifies the individual and 
glories in his inevitable right to individual appe- 
tites, talents, propensities and personality; acknowl- 
edges his possession of some unmortgaged off-the- 
job time in which he may exercise choice as to 
its use; urges participation; and assumes man’s 
right to find satisfaction and joy in living in an 
orderly but unregimented society. 

If evidence is needed that what the human 
being chooses to do in his own time is of key im- 
portance, that it is one of those things he lives by, 
recall the trans-oceanic airwave chats, sometime to 
the accompaniment of enemy, bombs, betweeen 
British parents in war-wracked England and their 
evacuated children in the United States and Can- 
ada. Of what do these conversations consist? 
What crowds itself into those precious seconds as 
parents and children reach out desperately for 
each other, try in one hungry moment to recapture 
the past, to vitalize the present, and to sanctify the 
future. They talk in heartbeats. They discuss so 
very naturally the things men live by. Of course, 
the parents are interested in school class records, 
but only casually. They are eager to know about 
height and weight and health. They are avid for 
answers to such questions as “Did you enjoy the 
Christmas party?”’; “Have you learned to skate?”; 
“Did you participate in the little play or pageant 
as you wrote you might?”; “Do you think Ameri- 
can football is as interesting as Rugby?”; “Do you 
like to play baseball as well as cricket?”; “Did 
you receive the camera we sent you?” The children 
ask about the pets they. have left behind and the 
flowers and their friends. Parents tell briefly of 
receiving photographs. The children talk of picnics 
and skiing, of music and cycling. The parents press 
them for details regarding all the little intimacies 
which fill life’s tender moments. Three-fourths of 
the conversation is alive with those cherished per- 
sonal experiences which draw people together, 
which strengthen common bonds, which make per- 
sonality sparkle and make life real. 

In these rich moments when parents and children 
reach out lovingly and almost frantically for each 
other, bereft of any assurance that they will know 
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each other’s arms again, they make the case elo- 
quently, unqualifiedly, unmistakably for recreation 
as one of the things men live by. 

Drop into the clubs for soldiers and sailors, 
watch the man in uniform, listen to them, chat with 
them. Follow them in their off-time, these young 
men hungry for companionship, reaching for those 
experiences which signify to them as individuals 
the most and gratification of living, which give 
them release and balance, expression and rest, which 
keep alive in them the richness of life in the demo- 
cratic society which they are fighting to maintain 
and the benefits of which they would extend. 

A submarine in a war zone, so the press tells us, 
hunts out a tiny deserted island, ties up to it and 
uses it as a social and sport playground for a few 
hours. A Broadcaster in Iceland devotes half his 
precious fleeting five minutes to hail the develop- 
ment of recreation resources for the men in uni- 
form in that strategic outpost and stresses its vital 
importance. Another broadcaster in Libya reads a 
poem (call it doggerel if you will), composed by a 
soldier whose hobby is rhyming. He has written it 
just before driving his tank headlong into battle. 

Women the nation over knit garments for the 
armed forces, finding gratification in the doing and 
deriving social satisfaction from participating in 
clubs and groups. 

Workers in war industries, their lives dislocated, 
try desperately to rebuild their social groups and 
recapture their off-time outlets. Their efficiency is 
increased when their off-time brings them emotional 
and physical compensation; improved still more 
when they know their women and children are 
being provided opportunities to carry on naturally, 
to adjust, to fill otherwise empty, lonely, disquieting 
hours with decent, satisfying living. 

The need for recreation, etched so sharply in 
time of stress and strain, exists always. And in a 
crisis the need exists not only for those in the thick 
of military and industrial activity, but for all the 
people wherever they may be and whatever their 
humble role. 

A kaleidoscopic view of off-job-time activity 
around the country a year ago or today might 
reveal a group of women ranging from twenty to 
sixty years of age happy in the great democracy 
of “shorts”, indulging in interesting rhythmics 
under skilled direction in a fashionable women’s 
club in a rather exclusive seaboard town—women 
of storied names and staggering fortunes side by 
side with wives of the postman, the milkman, and 
the day laborer—some trying to cause pounds to 
vanish, others trying to acquire more ample con- 
tours, and all having a good time at it. Lonesome 
housewives on another countryside hurry luncheon 
in order to join their neighbors in going to a nearby 
park to hear modern novels or dramas discussed 
by gifted readers, and perhaps, although not quite 
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realizing it, to satisfy a hunger for companionship, 
for an investment in a common interest and for 
belonging to a social group. A score or two of 
good garden variety male citizens are reading what 
interests them and swapping opinions in a large 
comfortable library room in which strict library 
rules surrender to a recreation discussion atmos- 
phere in which even cuspidors find a place for 
utilitarian purposes. A group of youngsters are 
hurrying from school to the recreation center to 
make model air-planes or to play ball, or to join 
their fellows in the orchestra, or to rehearse the 
gymnastic stunts for the playground circus. 

After all, Recreation is in essence not a list of 
activities but rather, an attitude. Recreational 
value is measured by emotional response. A 
Washington daily recently devoted half a page 
to an interesting story well illustrated of a re- 
spected citizen whose hobby is digging tunnels 
under his home. Under his substantial and well- 
appointed dwelling he has developed a maze of 
subways just for the satisfaction of the doing. An 
executive in a large corporation—a man who can 
_ write checks in five or six figures and actually get 
them cashed—hurries home not infrequently to 
don overalls and mix concrete to build walls and 
walks and to fashion posts and giant flower pots. 
It is his release, his compensation, his recreation. 
In the coal mining regions of West Virginia and 
Kentucky, miners who have toiled all day hurry 
from their work, hesitating only long enough to 
wash the grime from their arms and faces and 
change into a ball suit, to go out and, if you please, 
rest at playing baseball or softball. A sociologist 
of repute, tells of his postman announcing himself 
as the president of the local hiking club and in- 
viting the sociologist and his wife to join the club. 
When he was asked why he chose hiking as a rec- 
reation he replied almost defiantly, “Can you imag- 
ine any better recreation for me than to go out for 
a stroll in the woods and walk right by a tree with- 
out having to run up and give it a letter? To come 
to the fork in the road and choose whatever path 
I care to? To stop and listen to the song of a bird 
and not be conscious of a scowling housewife on 
the porch down the street, impatiently awaiting 
my coming?” 

To assume that all recreation or even a major 
part of it demands leadership or group participa- 
tion or elaborate facilities is to defeat the case. 
Poverty stricken indeed are those who do not 
know the satisfaction of contemplation, who do not 
prize the companionship of a good book, who have 
not whipped a trout stream or climbed a mountain 
or followed a trail through natural wonders—alone. 
Stunted are the lives of those who do not know the 
satisfactions of informal groups. 

It so happens, however, that many of the pur- 
suits and pastimes in which most people care to 


invest a large portion of their leisure time require 
fairly expansive and expensive layouts—ball fields, 
playgrounds, parks, community houses, dramatic 
halls, dance halls and music rooms. It is also true 
that man’s gregarious tendency needs satisfaction— 
that he likes to spend part of his time in activity 
with his fellows. 

Since it is out of the question for most people 
to afford their own playgrounds, whether it be a 
swimming pool or a drawing room, a tennis court 
or a Stage, it becomes necessary to pool resources 
in order to provide adequate recreation facilities, 
Hence it becomes a problem for society, in a very 
real sense a public responsibility, to provide rec- 
reation facilities. 

But facilities are secondary to enlightened lead- 
ership, in providing decent recreation opportuni- 
ties. Promotion, organization and interpretation 
are essential. And so is the teaching of skills. No 
one knows how much he may enjoy any recreational 
pursuit, or how much it may bring out of him, and 
what a new world it may discover for him, unless 
he can perform adequately, improve his skills and 
feel the zest of progress and development. 

Is it too much to assume that recreation in the 
sense we have discussed it takes its place along- 
side education, safety and health as a public re- 
sponsibility? Should not society provide opportu- 
nities for the pleasant and profitable use of time- 
off-the-job, for people of all ages, races, and eco- 
nomic conditions? Should not a wide menu of 
recreation opportunities be made available for the 
choice of both sexes, indoors and outdoors, through- 
out the year? 

When war comes and we find it necessary, every- 
one of us, to dedicate all that we are and all that we 
have, to the preservation of a way of life which is 
distinctive because of the rights it guarantees to all 
people, the opportunities it offers them and the na- 
ture of the duties it asks of them, are we hastening 
the peace and guaranteeing its achievement in our 
terms by destroying any more of the fabric of our 
lives than is essential? Will the banning of laugh- 
ter, the wearing of mourning, the uprooting of com- 
munity life beyond the point of necessity hurry us 
to a successful conclusion in an all-out war? 

Should churches be closed and pulpits abandoned 
for the duration of the war? Or shall we expect 
the church to perform an even broader service and 
draw into its fold greater numbers who are seeking 
solace and light and the courage to live hard days 
and fight a good fight. Should not the church then 
throw open its doors more widely and shape its 
service to meet the times? May not religion talk 
of economics and sacrifices and ways of life? May 
not holy men condone the use of the Sabbath for 
making weapons to hurry peace among men? 

Shall we close the schools for the duration of 
the War? No, but we shall put them under the 
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X-ray, suit their services to the purposes at hand 
and make them more efficient. We may concen- 
trate and shorten courses while at the same time 
we broaden the reach of school education and 
admit its transcendent importance in times of stress. 
May we not with sanity and logic apply the same 
thinking to Recreation? Shall we deny the inevit- 
ability of man’s need for release and balance and 
change and self-expression. Need we pervert the 
fundamental philosophy of the use of leisure time? 

Of course, it is not “recreation as usual” any 
more than it is “business as usual”. Recreation 
must change its emphasis and remold its forms to 
meet the needs. It must not encroach on working 
time but it must replenish people for working time. 
It must make the hours off the job pay richly in 
efficiency for and on the job. 

The WPA Recreation Program as a part of a 
daring, far-reaching attempt to offer useful em- 
ployment to persons in need of jobs that they 
might live, that they might rescue self-respect and 
conserve, improve and develop skills, was included 
in a family of community services to use wisely 
the skills of so-called “White collar workers” in a 
field of public service which most communities were 
not prepared either by financial status or experi- 
ence or choice to care for. Several years ago the 


WPA Recreation Program, at its peak, employed 


more than 40,000 recreation leaders in more than 
two-thirds of the counties of the nation. It served 
in every state and in 10,000 communities. This 
program’s services were guided by more than 6,000 
local lay advisory councils. It complemented and 
supplemented hundreds of established municipal, 
park and school recreation systems and pioneered 
in many times as many communities which had not 
known the provision of free recreation opportuni- 
ties for the public. Since its establishment several 
hundred communities whose only public recreation 
experience had been provided by WPA Recreation 
service established their own recreation systems and 
placed recreation supervisors on their city payrolls. 

More than 5,000 certified (relief) recreation 
leaders graduated from the WPA rolls into private 


recreation employment in municipal and school - 


systems, with private agencies, in commercial rec- 
reation, on radio programs and in similar occu- 
pations. 

WPA more than two years ago became aware 
of the need for reshaping the Program to meet the 
demands of an emergency defense situation. Since 
the declaration of war the program, along with all 
of the WPA services, had been redirected and re- 
molded to help satisfy total war demands. At the 
date of writing a nation-wide WPA Recreation proj- 
ect sponsored by the Federal Security Agency’s De- 
partment of Defense, Health, Welfare and Recrea- 
tion and certified by the U. S. War Department 
provided for more than 10,000 recreation leaders 
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to render service in the regularly designated defense 
areas (then numbering 1,115) throughout the na- 
tion. The program was serving in most of the com- 
munities adjacent to military and war industry 
concentrations, in helping provide for the conven- 
ience, comfort, information, entertainment and 
participant opportunities for men and women in 
uniform and in war industry. WPA was assisting the 
Recreation and Athletic Officers on more than 200 
military camps and reservations and was rendering 
the same type of aids for scores of sub-sector units. 
The sole aim of the WPA Recreation Program was 
to aid in every way possible in the herculean task 
of making the time-off-the-job of soldiers, sailors, 
marines, and war workers and their families decent, 
productive, and a national asset. 

On the shoulders of American communities, no 
matter how far from the assembly lines, the ord- 
nance depots, and the training fields, rests the 
responsibility for providing recreational opportu- 
nity for the citizens of the nation who are simply 
raising gardens and children and money for defense 
stamps and bonds—and boys for the armed forces. 

The other day a group of Federal agencies en- 
gaged in recreation problems decided that it would 
be wise to try to interpret to the public in a brief 
statement which all might read just what is meant 
by recreation and why it is not a frill, not a luxury, 
but one of the sinews of life and, in America, a 
fundamental part of the American way of life. 
Each agency was to contribute a statement out of 
which presumably would grow a composite. It 
proved no easy task for us to set down in a few 
words that which we would like to say to bankers 
and factory workers, housewives and statesmen, 
editors and sociologists and the man on the street. 
The WPA Recreation staff arrived at a rough draft 
of its own. Here it is: 

In periods of war or peace, of economic strin- 
gency or plenty, man inevitably has some time 
in which he is neither at work nor at sleep. This 
time-off-the-job is his own possession. In a so- 
ciety which recognizes the dignity of the indi- 
vidual, the use of this off time shapes, in large 
measure, personal development and determines 
the contribution each can make to home, church, 
community, or nation. 

All citizens have periods in their daily lives 
when they are free from compulsion. These are 
the intervals when they choose to do the things 
they want to do the things they want to do for 
the gratification of the doing and engage in an 
activity for its own sake. It is then they effect 
the balance and adjustments and find the com- 
pensations generally lacking in work responsibili- 
ties. 

Now more than ever, government at all levels 
should safeguard the “earned choosing time” of 
all the people—children, youth, adults, foreign- 
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born, Negroes, on farms, in factories, or in com- 
bat areas. Man cannot live by bread alone. 
The grim rigors of armed service, the enervating 
duties of the assembly line can find surcease in 
activities that relax tenseness and restore vigor. 
Family members need to share together stimulat- 
ing and meaningful experiences that will provide 
release from the stresses and strains of war. The 
impressionable minds of children need cushioning 
against the shocks of war. 

Recreation is as varied as the tastes and inter- 
ests of people and finds expression in the work 
songs of men, in drama that retells the story of a 
free people, in traditional American sports, in 
quiet communion with nature, in travel adven- 
tures, in Town Hall meetings. These are vita- 
mins that nourish and sustain Democracy and 
help its cherished freedoms. 

Recreation is a necessary part of life. To- 
gether with worship, work, and love, it constitutes 
one of the essentials that men live by and for. 
The provision of adequate recreation facilities 
and leadership is a matter of vital public con- 
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cern. Government at all levels should make it 
possible for all people to experience those satis- 
factions that come from dignity of work, from 
joy in play, from appreciations of beauty in art, 
music, literature, from a love and understanding 
of the world around them, and from the happi- 
ness of fine human relationships. Recreation is 
important not only in winning the war, but also 
in winning the peace that follows. 

But with the courage of our convictions and pro- 
found belief in the importance of the place of 
recreation in the American scheme we are anxious 
to keep it in focus and to justify purely on merit 
its place in the all-out war effort, realizing the 
gravity and the far-reaching significance of the 
words of the President of the United States, who, 
after picturing the days of work and trial and 
sacrifice which lie ahead, said, “How long and how 
bitter they will be depends upon how steadfastly 
we direct our eyes, our hearts and our efforts toward 
the only thing that is important to every American 
citizen today—the winning of the war.” 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY COOPERATION IN HEALTH, SAFETY AND 
RECREATIONAL PROGRAMS 


S. E. EPLER 
Dean of Men, Southern Oregon College of Education 


Ashland, Oregon 


HEALTH EDUCATION NEEDS 


Examination of nearly one million school children 
of New York State revealed that about two-thirds 
had physical defects which required treatment. 
Nearly half of this group of children were neglected 
and received no treatment. In too many communi- 
ties the schools give the children a superficial physi- 
cal examination, file away the reports, and leave the 
job of providing the medical aid to some other 
agency or to the parents, who are often unable te 
provide adequate food, to say nothing of medical 
or dental care. Schools should cooperate with and 
encourage other agencies and the parents to take 
care of the medical needs of the children. If medi- 
cal attention is not given by the parents or other 
agencies, the school must see that the children do 
not suffer in this respect. 

Sickness and disease are among the nation’s most 
pressing problems. Forty out of every one hun- 
dred draftees are rejected for physical defects. 
Seventy thousand people die every year from tuber- 
culosis, over one hundred thousand from pneu- 
monia, one hundred and forty thousand from can- 
cer, and fifty thousand from syphilis. Syphilis 
strikes a hundred out of every thousand adults in 
the United States. In Sweden, however, where a 
vigorous public health campaign has been carried 


on, this scourge touches only four out of every 
thousand. Many teachers are aiding in the anti- 
syphilis campaign by presenting accurate and com- 
plete information in the classroom and working as 
citizens for better public health programs. 

Education is needed to develop more intelligent 
expenditures for health. The millions wasted by 
individuals on quacks and worthless patent medi- 
cines would, if spent wisely for competent medi- 
cal aid, vastly improve the nation’s health. This 
presents a challenge that teachers can do something 
about. 

In some communities an educational program is 
necessary before the doctor can do his work. Not 
many years ago two doctors who were sent into a 
village by the state to administer vaccinations dur- 
ing an epidemic period were ridden out of town on 
a rail and threatened with tar and feathers. Five 
years later, after the school had carried on an en- 
lightened program of health education, the town 
had a neat new public health building in which 
vaccinations were regularly administered. A pro- 
gram had been developed which included maternity 
centers, baby clinics, and a visiting nurse service. 

A health program should include more than the 
treatment of disease. Proper food is perhaps the 
most basic essential. Many schools now provide 
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nourishing hot lunches free to children whose homes 
are not giving them adequate diets. Present-day 
knowledge of nutrition and foods makes it possible 
to provide the essential food elements with a small 
expenditure. In fact, scientists have found that in 
a few cases people on relief who had a fundamental 
knowledge of nutrition actually had more adequate 
diets than wealthy persons who made an unwise, 
even though expensive, choice of foods. Classes 
in nutrition and foods for mothers, as well as 
daughters, can do much to make a more healthy 
community. 


SAFETY—WHAT CAN THE SCHOOL DO ABOUT IT? 


The busy main line of a railroad crossed the 
town’s main street near the heart of the business 
section.! The lumbering freights and the swift 
express trains which stopped at the station brought 
scowls and muttering from long lanes of drivers 
and impatient pedestrians. Frequently high school 
students were tardy because of these delays. The 
general public overwhelmingly favored an under- 
pass to eliminate the hazards and the wasteful loss 
of time, but the opposition of the railroads and a 
few taxpayers and businessmen who would have to 
bear part of the cost blocked the plan for years. 

The students of the high school social studies 
class raised the issue of the underpass in their dis- 
cussion of railroads and public utilities, and decided 
to find out how the community felt about it and 
what the construction of an underpass would cost. 
An organized survey and campaign followed in 
which the pupils estimated the loss of time and 
gasoline caused by the delay. The support of the 
mayor, the council, and other organizations was 
enlisted. A citizens’ committee, which included 
several high school students, brought action from 
the city council and railroad officials. Less than 
two years after the high school class had first dis- 
cussed the problem, an underpass was dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies and celebrations. 

Your community may not need a new underpass 
as part of its safety program, but other hazards 
and dangers probably exist which can be discussed 
and on which action can be taken. How many 
accidents and deaths during the past few years 
could have been prevented? Has a traffic light been 
placed on that busy corner? (34 per cent of the 
94,000 accidental fatalities in the United States in 
1938 were caused by motor vehicles.)? Would a 
new supervised swimming pool have eliminated the 
recent drowning at the “old swimming hole” as 
well as help solve a pressing recreation problem? 
Are school children safety conscious, at home and 


1 Illustration adapted from: National Council for the 
Social Studies, Utilizing Community Resources in the So- 
cial Studies. Cambridge, Mass. The Council, 1938, pp. 
138-140, chapter by Paul Hanna. 

2 Safety Education. 1940 Yearbook, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, p. 28. 
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on the street as well as in school? (One-third of 
all fatal accidents occur in the home.) Do pupils 
who drive cars and ride bicycles observe safety 
rules? Are games and sports properly supervised? 
Do pupils know the basic principles of first aid? 
Is the elimination of fire hazards stressed? (One 
out of twelve fatal accidents resulted from burns.) 
Does your school have or has it considered the 
need for: safety patrols; junior safety council; 
safety club; monitors for bus, playgrounds, and 
halls; and safety committees as part of the student 
council? 

In the fifteen-year period from 1922, when 
safety education was getting under way, to 1937, 
the accidental death rate per thousand school chil- 
dren decreased over one-fourth. Among adults who 
had less instruction in safety, however, the death 
rate increased. 

RECREATION MAKES A HAPPY COMMUNITY 

“The recreational opportunities offered by our 
community are not adequate.” This was the ver- 
dict of seven out of ten of the thousands of youths 
surveyed by the American Youth Commission. 
Parks, playgrounds, community centers, and swim- 
ming pools were the items most of these youths 
wanted added to their communities’ recreational 
facilities. 

The modern age gives adults as well as youth 
much leisure; too often it is thrust upon them by 
unemployment. That many localities have failed 
to meet the challenge of leisure is indicated by the 
response, “just loafing,’ which nearly one out of 
seven youths made when asked what was the chief 
leisure time activity. 

The school should use its resources to provide 
wholesome recreation to the entire community. 
Hobby classes in wood work and other crafts are 
open to adults in the evenings in many schools. 
Community bands, orchestras, and choral groups 
for youth as well as adults are becoming more 
common. 

A rural county in Minnesota organized an ath- 
letic council which sponsored a sports program, in- 
cluding baseball, softball, volleyball, horseshoes, 
track, swimming, basketball, touch football, tennis, 
hockey, wrestling, and hiking. The participants in 
these activities increased from less than 500 to 
over 5,000 in a three-year period. 

An extensive survey of young men in the state 
of Maryland revealed that nearly two-fifths spent 
the bulk of their leisure time in games and sports: 
golf, tennis, football, basketball, baseball, and 
others. The school and teachers might well con- 
sider during what per cent of the day and the 
number of days of the year the athletic facilities 
are in use. Gymnasiums and playfields of most 
schools could be made available to many more 
persons. The school, too, in communities where 
other agencies are not meeting the need, has a re- 
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sponsibility to organize an athletic program for 
those out of school who desire to participate. This 
may involve making adaptations in certain games 
to fit the group needs. In football, for example, 
the pass and touch form is preferable if players do 
not have regular football equipment. In smaller 
communities where finding enough equipment for 
a team is a problem, six-man football and six-man 
baseball may be the solution. In planning any 
program the needs of the participants as well as the 
physical facilities should be considered. 

To whom can the school turn for aid when the 
recreational needs are known and a program is 
planned? Government agencies—city, county, 
state, and national—should be brought into the 
program. Often WPA teachers and supervisors 
can be secured to lead activities. Parks and com- 
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munity centers may be forthcoming from the city 
or other government agencies if the citizens can 
show the need and create enough popular demand. 
The facilities of private agencies—Y. M. C. A,, 
churches, etc.—may be extended to a wider group 
if a united program is planned. Parent-teacher 
associations often lend support. 

What other recreational activities are schools 
and communities directing? Here is a partial list: 
camping, drama and art groups, hiking clubs, social 
clubs, gym classes, play days, athletic tournaments 
(tennis, golf, baseball, etc.), camera clubs, sewing 
clubs, folk dancing groups, and garden clubs. 

Full cooperation and more combined action by 
teachers and leaders of community groups will in- 
crease the effectiveness of the recreation health, 
and safety programs of the community. 


wePmKu WH 
COORDINATION OF THE HEALTH PROGRAM 
IN THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


JOHN D. FULLER, M.D., M.S.P.H. 
Health Officer, Santa Cruz County, California 


The whole basis for any discussion of any subject 
can be found in the answer to this simple question: 
“What is the most important thing any person can 
possess?”’ Certainly no one can believe there is 
any other answer than the old school adage: “A 
healthy mind in a sound body.” 

Lemuel Shattuck said in his “A census of the 
city of Boston” printed in 1845, “No subject is 
more intimately connected with the happiness and 
prosperity of the people than the degree of public 
health which they enjoy.” Today this matter of 
the degree of community health is not one of 
chance or of fortuitous circumstance. To quote 
from Ira V. Hiscock, professor of public health at 
Yale University: “Public health is purchaseable.” 

Today we pay a good deal in taxes and otherwise 
to obtain good public health because it is the right 
of citizens to enjoy the fruits of modern scientific 
knowledge. We have come to realize that specially 
trained health officers, public health nurses, sani- 
tary inspectors, and laboratory technicians are 
necessary to keep in abeyance those diseases which 
a few years ago were rife and to solve many prob- 
lems that tend to lower the health standard of our 
present day communities. As we shall see later 
many of these problems should have been more 
or less completely solved many years ago as we 
have long known the methods for control. How- 
ever since these solutions are in large measure de- 
pendent upon education and cooperation of the 
general public it is only fair to make some con- 
demnation of our past activities. Basically, if the 
present generation had, as children in school, been 


taught many simple health facts so forcibly and 
completely as to be a part of their accepted rules 
and modes of life, our present health status would 
be tremendously improved. I do not believe that 
we can any longer shy away from the fact that our 
adult civil population reflects in its state of health 
the convictions and knowledge molded into it from 
early childhood. 

There are five distinct truths which form the 
basis for making up for our past relative neglect 
of important phases of health education. 

(1) There is a definite need for better public 
health education of school children. These young- 
sters will be the future citizens and will determine 
entirely the health status of the next generation. 

(2) The teacher is the only person in the com- 
munity who is prepared by special training to pass 
on to the various child-age levels an educational 
program in healthful living. 

(3) A special educational background is neces- 
sary for the teacher, in order to teach public health 
in a manner which permanently affects the life 
habits of the child, and with a degree of accuracy 
and completeness compatible with modern scien- 
tific concepts. 

(4) This instructional program has been ig- 
nored too long. In order to provide such special 
training to the greatest number at the earliest pos- 
sible moment this training should be available, 
and perhaps compulsory, for teachers in service. 

(5) Any city or county which boasts a trained 
health officer, or which can obtain the services of 
one for this purpose, has at hand a specialist in the 
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public health field. This person is better equipped 
than anyone else to impart scientific health knowl- 
edge. 

Now let us recapitulate. First the health officer’s 
viewpoint is usually somewhat different from that 
of school authorities. While the latter recognizes 
the importance of public health teaching, the health 
officer daily must combat problems which he real- 
izes exist solely by virtue of ignorance. Some very 
simple examples will serve to emphasize my point. 
Trichinosis would be an unknown disease were 
people convinced of the importance of cooking all 
pork eaten either by man or hogs. A large series 
of consecutive autopsies in San Francisco a few 
years ago, nevertheless, showed twenty-seven per 
cent of these persons to have been infested with 
the disease. Most of the correctible crippling de- 
fects in children occur in the first year of life but 
they are rarely brought up for orthopedic correc- 
tion prior to school age. Vaccination for protection 
against smallpox has been known for over one hun- 
dred and fifty years, yet far from one hundred per 
cent of our children are vaccinated by the time 
they finish their school career, and only a rela- 
tively small per cent receive this protection in the 
first eighteen months of life. It is fairly well known 
that the greatest single factor influencing dental 
caries is an excess of sugar in the diet, yet neither 
is this made sufficiently important to influence the 
incidence of this condition, nor is a real knowledge 
of protective foods obtained during the school 
career. A recent study in this country indicates 
that about eighteen million families in the United 
States showed dietary deficiencies of which by far 
the most common was a lack of thiamin chloride. 
How many children who are well acquainted with 
such terms as “carburetor” and “vacuum tube” 
know what thiamin chloride is, where it is obtained, 
or why it is necessary. Yet I have had the per- 
sonal experience of explaining this to school chil- 
dren of all ages from seven to fifteen and have 
found them able to understand and discuss the sub- 
ject with interest and intelligence afterwards. Many 
more similar examples will no doubt appear in your 
own minds. 

Regarding my second point, I believe it is abso- 
lutely wrong for members of health department 
personnel to teach in the class rooms. The teacher 
is definitely trained in the necessary techniques and 
it is only important that her own knowledge be 
complete and accurate. It is quite understandable 
that the schools should have in the past highly de- 
veloped their own health programs, since it has 
only been in recent years that trained public health 
personnel uninfluenced by political pressures have 
been available. It is nevertheless important today 
that school administrators and teachers should rely 
more and more on health department facilities and 
that they should more closely correlate their pro- 
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grams with the known health problems of the com- 
munity. This places the health officer and his staff 
in the position of expert consultants, not class 
room teachers. 

That public health is a specialty is widely recog- 
nized by persons in that field, but apparently to a 
much lesser degree by directors of normal schools 
and universities whose responsibility it is to pre- 
pare the teacher to instruct in health subjects. 
The present status of the majority of so-called 
health courses in teacher education institutions is 
generally a bad one. With comparatively few ex- 
ceptions such courses are not taught by persons 
with any public health degree or experience, and 
are constituted principally of such subjects as 
anatomy, physiology, and kinesiology, with very 
little real training in the basic concept of the con- 
trol of communicable diseases, proper nutrition from 
a protective point of view, or of the larger commu- 
nity problems of control of water supply and the 
disposal of human sewage. Yet it is a pleasure to 
find some schools now presenting really adequate 
courses in the health education of teachers. But 
regardless of the satisfaction with which most 
teacher training institutions view their curricula 
the results of child training as shown by the igno- 
rance in health matters of the average American citi- 
zen speak for themselves. 


Many teachers and administrators have com- 
plained that there was so much to be taught and 
that there were so many new courses infringing on 
the time previously given to the “Three R’s” that 
they could not in addition teach health subjects. 
I should like to emphasize that a teacher who is 
well trained in public health will automatically 
include in her teaching of every subject from music 
and art to American history and civics, health edu- 
cation as part and parcel of these subjects when 
opportunities present themselves. In short, health 
knowledge should be taught not as a separate sub- 
ject, but as a portion of every subject throughout 
a child’s whole educational experience. I should 
like to add that the teaching of physical education 
is a far cry from the health officer’s concept of 
public health. The single exception to the matter 
of formal instruction should perhaps be certain re- 
quired courses in special phases of health at the 
secondary level. 

In regard to point number four, may I say that 
the time for teacher training is now. Later teachers 
will get it from the normal school or college as 
these institutions gradually change their curricula 
to proper standards. There is no phase of life not 
touched upon by the public health field. Any lack 
of interest shown by teachers in approaching the 
health education problem in the class room is cer- 
tainly not willful but is solely on the basis of a 
lack of real knowledge of the subject. I will not 
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take time to prove that such a lack of knowledge 
exists, but it can be most readily done. 

Finally, a trained health officer is just as much 
a specialist in his field as the teacher in hers. 
One of the mistakes which I feel has been made in 
the past has been to give health knowledge to the 
teachers on too low a plane. It seems to me that 
the teachers should receive such instruction on the 
highest scientific level possible, and should be given 
credit for sufficient intelligence to learn at this 
level, and later break it down for the age group 
with which they must work. During the past year 
a teacher in Santa Cruz who had previously taken 
a special course in public health under the speaker 
developed a core-course in health which has been 
used in her school. As a result the children in this 
school have received more real health education 
than any similar group I know of, while at the 
same time they have suffered none at all in any 
of the standard required subjects. Further their 
knowledge is on a plane comparable to that of the 
average adult and much more complete. 

In order not to emphasize a problem without 
presenting a cure, the speaker has for the past 
three and one-half years presented to teacher 
groups in the service a sixteen hour course in public 
health accepted by the University of California for 
two units of under-graduate credit. This course 
was given with two principal ends in view: One, 
to provide certain didactic information which would 
round out and make more accurate the teacher’s 
armamentarium and to build up a public health 
consciousness and enthusiasm which can be ob- 
tained solely through considerable contact with the 
subject. Unless such a consciousness of the problem 
is aroused subsequent teaching lacks the fire and 
importance necessary to impress it permanently 


on the minds and attitudes of students. I will here, - 


very briefly, review the subject matter covered in 
this course and should like to say that copies of it 
are available for those-wishing it by addressing 
the writer. A syllabus was provided teachers, not 
with the idea of covering in detail the subjects 
presented, but as a means of mental review in part, 
and also to provide certain reference material which 
the teacher could later use in the class room. 
Teachers have since told me that this material has 
been most valuable to them. 


RESUME OF COURSE 


I. Community Health 

Development from early sanitary and cholera- 
control measures 

Present aspects of sanitation 

Special demonstration on sewage disposal and 
water purification 

Housing and growth problems in cities. 

Accident prevention and industrial hygiene 

Growth of School Health 


Vital statistics 
Citizen responsibilities—Lay-professional 
II. Family Health 
The family as basic epidemiological unit 
Communicable disease relationships 
Social aspects of psychic and cultural back- 
ground 
Economics and the medical care problem 
Parent-teacher relationships 
III. Communicable Disease 
Fundamentals of communicable diseases and 
their control, Immunization 
Public health aspects of selected communica- 
ble diseases. Laboratory demonstrations 
Round table discussion 
Control of chronic diseases involving special 
problems: Syphilis, gonorrhea, tuberculosis, 
motion pictures and clinical demonstrations 
Preventable non-communicable diseases 
IV. Personal Health 
General factors influencing: Heredity, rest, 
play, etc. 
Historic highlights 
Psychic influences and preparation for mar- 
riage and parenthood 
Posture and muscle coordination 
Degenerative diseases—trends—reasons 
Effects of noise, alcohol, drugs 
Nutrition 
Diseases of malnutrition 
Dental caries—obesity—food fads 
Round table discussion 
V. School Health 
Hygiene of the instructional program 
Environmental hygiene 
Safety and first aid 
Examinations of school children 
Physical education—broad aspects 
Curriculum planning 
Health officer’s responsibilities 
Resumé of school health news (California) 
Brief review of torts and rules of evidence 
VI. Public Health Administration 
Development of health services 
Official and non-official 
Local health facilities 
General public health law (California) 
Basic principles 
Local services for school health 
Local services for the child 
Local services for the family 
Local services for the community 
Cooperative planning for public health 
Final forum—open discussion 
In conclusion it should be obvious that both our 
present war effort and the future security of this 
country are in the main, to be determined by the 
health status of the twenty million school children 
now enrolled in the United States. It has been 
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said, “The world marches forward on the feet of 
its children.” We must not hesitate to cast aside 
prejudices of previous educational procedure and 
to no longer blind ourselves to the presence of 
many unnecessary and widespread health problems 
existing in this country. The solution is after all 
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not too difficult. The responsibility for the health, 
security, and happiness of our future citizens rests 
squarely on the educator. Let us begin now to make 
a fact rather than an idle boast of our long-stand- 
ing saying: “Nothing is so important in the school 
as the health of the school child.” 
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A COORDINATED PROGRAM OF RECREATION 
IN OUR PRESENT EMERGENCY 


HAROLD K. JACK 
State Supervisor, Health and Physical Education 
State of Minnesota 


That our present emergency has changed the 
fundamental reasons for a coordinated program in 
recreation is unlikely. Recreation specialists have 
for a long time agreed that a definite coordination 
is needed in order to realize the most from our 
program. However, recent interest in recreation, 
due to the works progress administration program 
and a general public interest in recreation or at 
least an appreciation of some of the values of rec- 
reation and its possibilities, has made many people 
recreation conscious. War, on the other hand, has 
added more confusion. Committees interested in 
civilian morale, defense, etc., have recognized the 
value of recreation. The natural and laudable en- 
thusiasm of such efforts may result in some care- 
less planning and undoubtedly considerable confu- 
sion among the public. In analyzing the problem 
of coordination it appears that the present desire 
of every one to do something may result in a con- 
fusion that may do recreation considerable harm 
in the long run. Every one means well and wishes 
to do his or her part—but we in the profession must 
be constantly on the alert to see that this fine effort 
is as productive as possible of lasting worthwhile 
results. ; 

There is a distinct danger of introducing new 
agencies to handle recreation in communities when 
such agencies are not necessary. The communities 
in question may or may not have a recreation pro- 
gram or on the other hand quite a program may 
be in operation which is not called by the name of 
recreation. I am thinking specifically of the drive 
to establish recreation commissions in every city, 
village, hamlet and crossroads. Do not misunder- 
stand me; commissions have their place and serve 
their function very well in numerous places but 
why establish a commission when there is a func- 
tioning recreation agency. We know that in one 
city the park board operates the recreation pro- 
gram, in another the city council and in a third 
the school—all doing a fine job and cooperating 
with all other agencies interested in recreation. 
In other localities the same agencies may be operat- 
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ing the program but not offering a complete pro- 
gram or not coordinating the program to recognize 
all agencies or to fit all groups but the establish- 
ment of a commission will not correct the situa- 
tion; in fact, it might aggravate any problem that 
exists. Each agency is jealous of its rights and 
correctly so. 

Whenever some public agency is conducting a 
recreation program for all or part of the commu- 
nity, there is bound to be a needless duplication if 
any agency is created in the community to put on a 
complete program. From my observation I have 
witnessed situations where agencies were fighting 
for the same group of children, each trying to entice 
the child away from the other while other possibili- 
ties of programming were being neglected. Many 
situations exist where two or more agencies in a 
community are conducting recreation for the com- 
munity. In some cases the programs directed by 
these groups do not conflict. In other cases they 
do. Any agency interested in community recreation 
and carrying on a program has some one phase 
in which it excels or in which it could excel. For 
one group it may be industrial groups; another, 
children of school age; a third, women’s organiza- 
tion, etc. If we are to achieve a coordinated recrea- 
tion program, we must critically analyze what can 
be the most efficient contribution of each group and 
then through cooperation between groups give each 
group a chance to operate its program without con- 
flict or competition from the other groups in the 
community. 

How can the above be accomplished? My pro- 
posal is: Establish a coordinating committee com- 
posed of representatives from all groups conduct- 
ing public, semi-public or private recreation. Such 
a group appears to have the most promise for 
success. Such a committee would have no legal 
function; however, it could make recommendations 
to any official agency within the locality. The func- 
tion of the committee would be to eliminate dupli- 
cation of effort, prevent misunderstandings between 
groups, serve as a Clearing house for dates and 
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functions and acquaint all groups with the inter- 
ests of other groups. The coordinating committee 
would not be interested in hiring personnel, or a 
director to administer a program; rather, it would 
serve as an advisory group to the several public 
and many private agencies interested in recreation. 
By a frank discussion of the problems of the com- 
munity, areas of responsibility could be defined. A 
total program could be developed which would 
reflect the interests of each group in the commu- 
nity. Areas of responsibility would be recom- 
mended. A give and take situation would exist. 
For example I know of a case where the public 
school was running a fine intramural ice hockey 
league, using park board facilities. A commission 
was established, program personnel hired and a 
program set up. The new group organized a hockey 
league and since in any community there are only 
so many children available, there was competition 
between the recreation group and the school for 
these children. The commission finally obtained 
them by offering gold medals and other awards. 
The school program had no awards. Awards repre- 
sented the sole difference between the two programs. 
Now whether the school or the recreation commis- 
sion promotes hockey makes little difference as long 
as children are given the opportunity to play under 
wholesome conditions but there is an important 
implication in this situation. The leadership for 
the school program was costing the city nothing. 
The men in charge were hired by the school board 
and paid the same salaries whether there was intra- 
mural hockey or not. But the recreation commis- 
sion was forced to hire personnel to handle the job. 
This increased city costs. Can these costs be justi- 
fied when the work could be done by some existing 
agency without additional cost to the taxpayers? 
The present emergency is going to call for a 
streamlining of recreation. The economic situation 
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is going to force the people to watch the tax dollar 
very closely for anything except for national de- 
fense. Budgets will probably be reduced or limited. 
If recreation is going to advance and grow, groups 
which can add features at little or no cost need to 
be encouraged to do so. Other phases of the pro- 
gram may be shifted to another governmental 
agency which could foster a section of the whole 
program very economically. It seems improbable 
that we can count on a higher recreation budget 
raised by taxes for recreation. What we should 
count on is a program worthy of the name of com- 
munity recreation which is a cooperative commu- 
nity effort, operating at as little additional cost to 
the community as possible. 

Coordination of effort should be sold partly on 
the thesis of avoiding wasteful duplication of effort 
plus assigning responsibilities to the group best 
able to handle the program most economically. 
And finally, harmonious relationships between 
groups will make for greater community effort and 
understanding. Such a program should yield the 
most recreation for the least money expended. Its 
economy will help its popularity, and the same 
economy will help to insure a program for the 
future when public funds may not be so easily 
obtained for social services such as recreation. 

It would seem to be a desirable procedure for 
the park board, city council, school, or commission 
or whoever is in charge of the recreation program 
to call a meeting of the various groups interested 
in recreation for the establishment of a committee, 
or if several groups are operating programs, to 
jointly decide on a coordinating committee and to 
bring together as representatives the people from 
other interested groups. A better understanding of 
each other will result. An appreciation of the pro- 
gram contributions of other groups will be effected 
and we should all be happier in our work. 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS AND HISTORICAL STUDIES OF RECREATION 


ELIZABETH HALSEY 
University of Iowa, Iowa City 


The purpose of this paper is to review certain im- 
portant problems in recreation in light of a few his- 
torical and factual studies in the field. No effort 
will be made to report on all available studies; only 
those will be considered which appear to contribute 
implications to present recreation practices. Three 
aspects of the field will be discussed: (1) economic 
background, (2) social disorganization, and (3) ad- 
ministrative adaptations. 

Economic background. Time and money are two 
factors which have changed the entire pattern of 
recreation in this country. As the national income 
grew and the working day shortened, the average 


American became a large consumer of commercial 
amusement. Elliott has shown that commercial 
recreation followed the trend of economic condi- 
tions after the Civil War, but grew very much more 
rapidly than did other commercial enterprises.! 
Steiner estimated our total expenditures for recrea- 
tion at ten billion dollars annually.2, More than 
97% of this sum went to commercial recreation; 


1 Elliott, Aline, Development of Commercial Recrea- 
tion in Certain Iowa Cities of the Second Class. Unpub- 
lished Masters Thesis, University of Iowa, 1940. 

2 Steiner, Jesse F., Americans at Play, New York, 
McGraw Hill, 1933, Chapter X. 
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the slight remainder represented expenditures of tax 
supported public recreation systems, and privately 
supported welfare recreation agencies. What will 
become of the vast amusement business under the 
impact of war? Recreation gadgets and goods will 
lack priorities and will not be renewed, recreation 
services will be restricted by drawing off man power 
into armed services and war production. The de- 
mand will remain, however. In fact it will be in- 
tensified because commercial recreation usually pro- 
vides escape from reality which is at a premium in 
war time. Nor does it appear now that the work- 
ers’ free time will be greatly diminished, although 
it will be spaced around the clock as industry goes 
into the triple shift. Increased demand and limited 
supply will cause inflation, and, perhaps, impatience 
with those regulations by which society has tried to 
control the most vicious aspects of commercial 
recreation. 

Social disorganization. The result, then, of these 
economic changes may be to increase the danger of 
social disorganization through an unregulated ex- 
pansion of commercial recreation. There are, also, 
many other factors which break down orderly, bene- 
ficial social living during war time. Stoneman, 
one of our ablest London correspondents, has re- 
ported the experience of England. Failure to meet 
such causes of social disorganization as disruption 
of family life, evacuation of children, air raid shelter 
crowding, easy money for young workers, draining 
off youth work leaders into the armed forces or in- 
dustry, led to an increase in juvenile delinquency 
of almost 50% since the beginning of the war. 
Shaw has emphasized the importance of enrivon- 
mental forces in delinquency,* and Thrasher found 
delinquent gangs flourishing in the interstitial areas 
between more stable business and residential dis- 
tricts.4 We have in this country today movements 
of population which in our own history, at least, 
are unprecedented in size, scope, and speed. Not 
only are old community ties shattered, but new 
ones do not promise permanent development be- 
cause of the temporary nature of defense settle- 
ments. Thus is lost the most potent force regulat- 
ing conduct, the social approval or disapproval of a 
well organized group acting according to mutually 
understood mores or standards. 


These are serious economic and social problems. 
They indicate a period of root-loosening shifts in 
our cultural patterns. Are our institutions flexible 
enough to meet such profound changes? What ad- 
ministrative adaptations should public and private 
recreation agencies be making? Many of them are 
worried about the financial support necessary for 


3 Shaw, Clifford, Delinquency Areas, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1929. 

4 Thrasher, Frederick, The Gang, Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1927. 
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continued existence. Here we have a curious para- 
dox: the average worker will have money to spend 
for recreation—but will he vote increased taxes for 
better free recreation for himself and his family? 
Will he contribute more than before to the com- 
munity chest or other welfare budgets? Not when 
he is called on for high taxes, U.S.O. and a dozen 
other forms of War Relief. Perhaps public and 
private agencies will have to resort to hidden tax: 
slight admission, rental, or service fees. Huus has 
found this to be an increasingly popular way of 
financing municipal recreation,® but it has obvious 
disadvantages. 

Administrative adaptation. What administrative 
organization should be used in setting up new sys- 
tems? Butler® and Halsey’ agree that it may be 
wise to use different types of administration in dif- 
ferent local situations. The latter found effective 
recreation programs conducted under park districts, 
school boards, city governments, and recreation 
commissions. The factors common to all effective 
and economical administrations were (1) efficient 
and relatively permanent executives, (2) carefully 
selected minor personnel, (3) freedom from political 
interference, and (4) inter-governmental co-opera- 
tion. Baird’ and Halsey traced the origin of those 
recreation systems studied to the active promotion 
of local individuals or groups outside governmental 
agencies. In Chicago and other cities autonomous 
governments arose with over-lapping functions. A 
complexity of administration thus developed which 
was finally simplified by the processes of consolida- 
tion and coordination. 

The way to effective administration of recrea- 
tion, then, is not a blue print issued by experts to 
be followed with equal success in every local situa- 
tion. It is safe to advise, however, that local leaders 
should know their own community, be ready to 
move on a small scale against obstacles, get coopera- 
tive interest, planning, and support from govern- 
ment and private agencies, and work from the start 
through a coordinating committee. 


With this set-up it will be possible to make con- 
structive plans, not only when a recreation program 
is to be initiated, but when any mushroom growth 
of commercial honky tonks gets out of hand and 
needs effective regulation. Sheer weight of popu- 
lar protest forced the army authorities to provide 
better recreation in the cantonments and to clean 
out vice districts around the camps. Organization 


5 Huus, R. O., Financing Municipal Recreation, Men- 
asha George Banta Publishing Co., 1935. 

_ § Butler, George, Introduction to Community Recrea- 
tion. 

7 Halsey, Elizabeth, Development of Public Recreation 
in Metropolitan Chicago. 

8 Baird, Beatrice, The Development of Municipal Rec- 
reation in Iowa, Unpublished Masters Thesis, University 
of Iowa, 1937. 






































































of U.S.O. and federal aid through F.S.A. have been 
responses to widespread popular demand for decent 
recreation for our enrollees. 

Coordinating recreation committees can also un- 
dertake community work projects. Schobert’s study 
of private recreation in the early history of Des 
Moines brought out the fact that what fun the 
first pioneers had was closely tied up with their 
work, when they came together in husking and 
quilting bees, barn raisings, and the like. During 
the first World War community organization was 
emphasized in war effort. There seems to be even 
greater need today when youth and adults alike 
feel the need of doing hard, useful work. The co- 
ordinating committee can work through the local 
O.C.D. to discover, plan, and carry out many types 


9 Schobert, Mildred, Private Recreation in Des Moines, 
1850-90, Unpublished Masters Thesis, University of 
Iowa, 1938 
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of war work. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, in writing 
the concluding chapter to “Youth and the Future” 
has said “This sturdy impulse to accomplish desir- 
able ends by voluntary, unpaid, unofficial, unpro- 
fessional, spontaneously undertaken communal ef- 
fort is vividly our own, and one of the strongest 
tap roots of our national health.” A hundred years 
ago De Tocqueville commented on the fact that a 
new undertaking, which would be sponsored by the 
government in France, or a man of rank in Eng- 
land, was headed, in the United States, by an asso- 
ciation. How important to democracy he consid- 
ered this fact to be is expressed in these words: 

“If men are to remain civilized or to become so, 
the art of associating together must grow and im- 
prove in the same ratio in which equality of con- 
dition is increased.”’!° 


10 de Tocqueville, Alexis, Democracy in America, New 
York, Colonial Press, 1899. 
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PROBLEMS OF WAR TIME RECREATION 


NASH HIGGINS 
Superintendent of Public Recreation 
Tampa, Florida 


To begin with, recreation is an extremely diffi- 
cult subject to discuss, in view of the national and 
international situations that have arisen in the past 
few months. No one is more aware of this fact 
than the writer. It is very necessary for us to re- 
define some of our terms in relation to the present 
situation. We will consider recreation to mean the 
sum total of all activities of all free time of each 
and every individual. Meaning specifically that 
time in which the individual is not engaged in his 
occupation or in sleeping. 

The late John Finley, for years editor of the New 
York Times, and former president of the National 
Recreation Association, said many years ago that 
“The moral worth of a nation is measured by its 
peoples’ use of its leisure time, and not by their 
occupational life, and it will be a far more difficult 
thing to educate people to use their leisure time 
correctly, than to train them to make a living.” 

Because some recreational activities include the 
playing of games, singing and dancing, some long 
faced, narrow minded individuals have turned recre- 
ation as “frills” and “boondoggling”. Regardless 
of the O.C.D. and Mrs. Roosevelt and her dancer, I 
still contend that wall flowers won’t win the war. 

In our present crises what the sum total of the 
people of these United States does with its free 
time is going to have as much or more to do with 


‘our nation’s outcome as the activities of our Army, 


Navy, and defense industries, while they are actual- 
ly on their jobs. In fact, to quote General Yount, 


former Commander of the Third Air Force, “These 
young aviators can not fly modern air craft three 
to four hundred miles an hour with a hang-over and 
be very efficient. We ask you to give them an op- 
portunity to participate in clean, wholesome sports 
for the best interests of the Air Force”. 

With our nation at war, it seems to me that the 
general aims and objectives of education in general, 
and physical fitness in particular must necessarily 
change from those of a nation at peace to those of 
a nation at war. We are at war! We are fighting 
tough German, Japanese, and, up until recently, 
Italian armies. The German soldier is trained to 
carry a 90 pound pack on his back for 30 miles a 
day. The Japenese have been toughened and hard- 
ened in jiu-jitsu and swimming, and a severe physi- 
cal education program for years. In 1932 in Los 
Angeles many people at this meeting with me heard 
the lectures of Dr. Carl Diem of the National Insti- 
tute of Physical Education in Germany, and saw 
50,000 feet of films of their program. We heard 
the lectures of Michio Ito, Commissioner of Physi- 
cal Education in Japan. 

Dorothy Thompson, writing in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post in the September issue of 1932, devoted 
two articles to the fact that Germany unarmed was 
the strongest militant nation in the world. Shortly 
after that she was forced to leave Germany. The 
American Education System failed to take these 
warnings. I have personally mentioned these facts 
on many occasions. Yet the school authorities of 
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this country have been unwilling to face realities 
as they are. The primary objective of school physi- 
cal fitness and recreation should be to develop young 
men now in the Service, and those about to go into 
the Service, and particularly our Junior High and 
High School levels, to be tough enough, and hard 
enough to cope with the military forces of Ger- 
many and Japan, whom they must face. 

The second objective should be to develop the 
psychological and emotional cushions through a 
wide range of recreational pursuits of the total pop- 
ulation which are necessary to help protect the 
population against the shocks of war. One of the 
chief factors in morale is the ability to accept 
tragedy as a reality. It has been nearly three years 
since I heard General Tinker, now in command of 
the Air Forces in Hawaii make this statement in an 
address in Tampa: “Either the American people 
will toughen and harden themselves to compete 
successfully with the armed forces of Germany and 
Japan or some foreign dictator will do it for us 
inside of the next ten years”. 


The school recreation program needs more time, 
and more organization. The schools have scarcely 
touched the recreational life of their students. To- 
day in Free France, 50% of the whole school cur- 
riculum is devoted to physical fitness, health edu- 
cation, nutrition, recreational activities, and tough 
physical activities. These are not frills, and they 
are not extra-curricular. They are the Curriculum. 


This country is at war. This war is the first 
business of all educators. It is the first business of 
all Physical Education and Recreation people, who- 
ever you are, or wherever you may be located. You 
who are students of history will recall that when 
the democracy of Athens had reached a similar 
stage to our own, with the aggressor already at their 
gates, some people thought the morale of the army 
and the people could be revived by words, and 
asked Pericles, perhaps the greatest orator of all 
times, to go forth to the people and explain to them 
once more the virtues of a democratic life. He 
finally agreed to do so, and in his famous funeral 
oration (he had chosen the occasion of the mass 
burial of those young Athenians who had been 
killed in the latest of the Peloponnesian wars), he 
spoke wisely and beautifully, but, alas, it was too 
late. The democracy of Athens had perished. 

A high degree of morale, the will to win, “esprit 
de corps”, courage, fighting heart, are all acquired 
habits. They must be practiced in order to be 
achieved. Our recreational groups should always 
keep these thoughts foremost. Our program should 
give our youth the opportunity to develop courage 
and self-reliance. It should include camping, hik- 
ing, overnight camping in the woods, roughing it in 
the open, biking, swimming, as well as our general 
program of tougher and more vigorous games and 
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sports. I believe that every school and playground 
should daily display the American flag, that our 
whole program should be built around sacrifice, and 
building a tougher and harder youth who will con- 
sider it the highest honor to serve in the armed 
forces of this country. This is not an easy thing 
to do. This is not the line of least resistance. This 
is a real challenge. It will require work, hard physi- 
cal work on your part. You have to be a leader. 
Many soldiers have told me that there are two 
kinds of officers, as demonstrated during the last 
World War, the ones who told you to “go over the 
top” when they blew the whistle, and the others 
who said, “When I am over the top I will blow the 
whistle, and you follow”. What kind of an officer 
or leader are you going to be? 

In years past, I have frequently said that there 
is no field of endeavor which has so many con- 
stantly operating variables as in the field of recrea- 
tion. A few years ago we were dealing with the 
problem of unemployed leisure time. We have long 
been working with the problem of urban leisure. 
We have a great responsibility, and a tremendously 
big job. The recreation leaders of this country 
must work night and day, without thought of hours 
or pay. This country is at war. Submarines do 
not observe the 40 hour week. Thousands of young 
American men have lost their lives, and will lose 
their lives. Our workers need to put forth a su- 
preme effort that we may develop a level of morale 
which will combat fatigue, anxiety, confusion, and 
frustration. 

Dr. E. C. Lindemann recently defined morale as 
a state of health, physical, mental, and social. It 
is necessary that we have confidence that we are 
able to cope with the present situation, and will be 
able to cope successfully with any situation in the 
future. This means that we must have a decisive 
resolution to achieve a given goal by spirited, un- 
yielding, and coordinated efforts in the direction of 
that goal. You should all read Dr. Lindemann’s 
fine article in a recent issue of the American Journal 
of Sociology on the subject of “Recreation and 
Morale”. 

Before I close, there are two or three things I 
would like to bring out. Today I am engaged en- 
tirely in municipal public recreation in Tampa. I 
have coached sports for 26 years. I have taught 
college level classes in geology, health, physical 
education, athletics, and recreation for 17 years. It 
seems to me that one of the biggest problems that 
we have is the problem of coordinating the efforts 
of schools and municipal recreation in program, 
facilities, materials, and finances. Too frequently 
personal jealousies and professional ambitions re- 
tard the objectives which are mentioned in this 
paper. If all physical education people would re- 
solve to cooperate-to the greatest extent with their 
own next door neighbor in every way possible, and 
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to show genuine appreciation of the problems of the 
other fellow, it would make our goal much easier to 
reach. 

There are those who feel that this is a great time 
to get on the band wagon to justify their program. 
There are many leaders in physical education and 
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recreation now in the armed forces of this country. 
Many more will go. Much of the work will have to 
be done by older men and primarily by the women. 
This is no time for us to do anything but make a 
greater effort to win this war through hard work, 
cooperative planning, and sacrifice. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE SERVICE PROGRAM IN THE PRESENT EMERGENCY 


CARL L. NORDLY, Pu.D. 
Associate Professor of Physical Education 
University of Minnesota 


The following statements are printed in the Regi- 
mental Officer’s Guide, United States Army, pre- 
pared by the Morale Branch, War Department, 
Washington, D. C., Tentative: 

“A well balanced athletic program will material- 
ly assist in developing a high state of morale within 
the regiment, by keeping the soldier physically fit 
and mentally alert, and in developing the competi- 
tive spirit. In modern warfare, the military ad- 
vantages gained by the developing of individual 
physical endurance and agility are obvious. A sol- 
dier receives a great deal of physical exercise in the 
pursuit of normal training activities, but over and 
above this, participation in athletics will add to the 
neuro-muscular development, general health, coordi- 
nation, vigor, endurance, and a will to continue in 
the face of opposition. Army athletics develop 
courage, safety skills, self-control, self-reliance, self- 
discipline, teamwork, and provide quick thinking, 
sound judgment, and, above all, the qualities of 
leadership. In addition to the actual physical de- 
velopment attained by participation in athletics, 
inter-organization competition between representa- 
tive unit teams has value in building esprit de corps 
within the units competing. 

“To realize fully the advantages of Army ath- 
letics, a varied and interesting program must be 
provided to insure maximum participation and sol- 
dier spectator interest. In the formulation of an 
athletic program, consideration should be given to 
the training program, and athletic activities must 
be coordinated with the exigencies of training. A 
well balanced program should include sports which 
permit the participation of all men in the regiment, 
however, this should not preclude development of 
highly specialized teams to compete with other 
military and civilian teams. This has the additional 
value of developing esprit de corps and organiza- 
tion solidarity, and of promoting favorable public 
relations.” 

The Navy program of physical training under 
Lieutenant Commander T. J. Hamilton is comprised 
of vigorus, rugged activities which are competitive 
for the most part. Physical education men now in 


training at Annapolis report that they are enjoying 
the program. 

Colleges and universities are expanding various 
phases of the program. Intramural sports for men 
and women are in a “boom stage”. 

The national physical fitness program is placing 
considerable emphasis on sports participation for 
those in attendance in schools and colleges, out-of- 
school youth, and adults. 

Recently Governor Harold E. Stassen issued a 
general order from the State of Minnesota Office of 
Civilian Defense which provides for assistance in 
defraying expenses for physical fitness and recrea- 
tion programs in armories and schools throughout 
the state and funds for state supervision. His 
stated objective of the program is “to secure par- 
ticipation by the greatest number of men and 
women in Minnesota in healthful exercises and 
sports and in programs of recreation to the end that 
their physical and mental strength may be improved 
and the strength of the state and nation be thereby 
increased.” 

What are the implications of the previous state- 
ments for the service program? Do they not em- 
phasize the need for recognition that the develop- 
ment of the ability to play is an essential function 
of education? In the enthusiasm for “physical fit- 
ness”, “militant fitness” and phrases with similar 
meanings we may be too prone to forget that the 
development of recreation skill is a fundamental 
objective of physical education during war and 
peace time. It is difficult to convince some of our 
“academic” colleagues of this fact, perhaps because 
of their limited backgrounds or unfortunate experi- 
ences in physical education. But alas, they will 
accept physical education if men are required to 
take it to be eligible for the Navy V-1 program. I 
hope they do so for some other reason than to main- 
tain enrollments in their classes. Frankly, I doubt 
it in some cases. 

Opportunities for recreative experiences are being 
provided for men in camps by military authorities 
and in communities adjacent to camps by recreation 
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leaders and the United Service Organizations. YM- 
CA facilities are offered free to the service man. 
His need for wholesome recreation is understood. 
Sports constitute a phase of that program. Obvi- 
ously, individuals who lack the skills to participate 
in camp sports programs are likely to have feelings 
of inadequacy which tend to lower morale. Thus, 
through the development of sports skills which may 
be enjoyed in military service, college service pro- 
grams help to maintain morale. 

The morale of the civilian population likewise 
must be maintained. Even in this age of all-out 
production and volunteer effort in civilian defense 
there is need for recreative experiences. Through 
the development of abilities in sports and the oppor- 
tunities which are offered for the expression of 
such leisure-time skills, physical education contrib- 
utes to maintenance of the morale of the civilian 
population. The often-repeated statement, “Leisure 
may be a social menace if not wisely used”, is par- 
ticularly applicable in war time. Wholesome sports 
participation may counteract subversive influences. 

I doubt if there is a single individual reading this 
who is not volunteering in some capacity in the war 
effort. Such volunteer work no doubt has forced 
you to do your routine tasks at a speedier rate. 
All of you have relatives or friends in the service. 
Thus, nervous tensions are multiplied in times of 
war. Recreational sports skills become increasingly 
important in times such as these. By definition 
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they are satisfying to the individual. They afford 
release from the stresses and strains of modern life 
since in the best quality of play the individual loses 
himself in the activity. 

Recreative sports skills for most men in colleges 
today should be of a vigorous type. There is no 
need for arguing whether or not this generation is 
more or less soft than its predecessors. We are 
certain that we are not as fit as we should be, due 
in part to lack of extensive programs of physical 
education in elementary and secondary schools and 
colleges. The facts that the life span has increased 
and that we are heavier and taller than our fore- 
fathers do not mean that our fitness has improved. 
It is trite to mention to this group that our fore- 
fathers obtained physical activity necessary for the 
development of organic vigor in their daily tasks 
and, further, that machines and modern conven- 
iences have changed this condition so that, for most 
individuals of school age, physical education remains 
the chief agency tor the development and mainte- 
nance of organic power which is necessary for fit- 
ness in times of peace and more especially in times 
of war. Finally it is imperative in the present emer- 
gency, at least, that recreative activities are pro- 
vided which stimulate the functioning of the organic 
systems according to individual needs, in an effort 
to develop men for the rigors of service and to 
make the transition from civilian to service life 
less abrupt. 
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THE TEACHER IN WAR-TIME 


JULIA LANG WELBORN 
Assistant Director of Student Personnel 
Indiana University 


If ever there was a time when the American 
teachers should be at their best, physically, men- 
tally, and emotionally, that time is now. Our ene- 
mies have long recognized the fact that the most 
precious resource of a nation is its children. This 
fact should be more true of a democracy than of 
countries with other forms of government, since a 
democracy’s very life depends upon the dissemina- 
tion of similar knowledge, ideals, and attitudes. 
Granted that the democracy goes about this diffu- 
sion in a different way than does the dictatorship, 
its successful continuation proves that its means are 
its end and needs no justification. Democracy is 
concerned with the individual—his development, his 
rights, his freedem, and his welfare. Are these not 
the same things which the teachers strive to insure 
for their pupils? 

During the past months the teachers have been 
called upon to assume all kinds of responsibilities 
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heretofore considered outside their field; responsi- 
bilities which have taxed their patience and under- 
standing, their foresight and insight, their stability 
and tolerance. They have become more active 
than ever in community affairs, serving efficiently 
and willingly when called on. They have had closer, 
more vital relationships with the people around 
them. They are more conscious of people’s needs 
and problems, their goals and expectations, the 
things they have done and the things they want to 
do. They are increasingly sensitive to the feelings 
and attitudes of others and consequently anxious 
to do more than their part. 

The demands on teachers’ strength and energy 
necessitate careful attention to their own physical 
condition and also to those factors which make for 
emotional stability. They must deal with children 
who may be filled with fear, a sense of insecurity, 
grief, and hate; children who may have been up- 
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rooted from the places and ways of life to which 
they have become accustomed; children whose par- 
ents are never at home to give them the actual 
physical care of spiritual and moral guidance they 
so desperately need. Day by day the teachers 
must not only maintain their own equilibrium but 
also must be so stable that they can give to their 
children a practical faith and courage to sustain 
them in this crisis. 

In industrial communities, especially, small chil- 
dren are often left at home alone, or at best with 
brothers and sisters only a little older than them- 
selves or with relatives or paid help unfit for other 
more lucrative employment. Many boys and girls, 
now allowed to work, are making as much money as 
their fathers formerly did and, since in many cases 
both parents are working, these youth spend their 
wages aimlessly and dangerously. 

The very nature of the work of the teachers of 
physical education makes their influence a power- 
ful factor in shaping the attitudes of their pupils. 
Their contacts are more socialized, friendly; and 
often more personal than those of other teachers. 
Because of this they occupy a strategic position for 
effective guidance and counseling, the possibilities 
of which should not be overlooked. 

At a time like this, the physical education teach- 
ers must be concerned not only with their own 
physical fitness and emotional stability. They must 
bring out these qualities in the youth they teach 
as well. The sorting and examining of man-power 
and woman-power which always occurs during a 
war should not be shelved in peace and brought 
out when an emergency arises. To be of any value 
a constructive program along these lines must be a 
continuing program. Too many avoidably diseased, 
emotionally unbalanced, and illiterate people have 
been brought to light at a time when there has been 
interest and progress in preventive medicine, guid- 
ance, and education. The school must be recog- 
nized as a powerful and far-reaching administrative 
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agency in correcting these faults; and the teacher 
of physical education as a valuable and important 
agent. 

Along with the theory and practice of physical 
fitness, the instruction in physical education must 
be concerned with emotional therapy. During a 
time of frenzied efforts, tensions and contagious 
emotions, the teacher must learn as well as teach 
that unnecessary fatigue, needless contact with 
nerve-wrecking, melodramatic broadcasts and 
stories, and lack of proper rest should be avoided, 
while a knowledge of facts, occupation with worth- 
while tasks, and simple methods of relaxation should 
be cultivated for their therapeutic value. The 
teachers should mobilize youth for things they can 
do. They must make youth feel that these projects 
are vital and helpful to the war effort, for if a child 
thinks he is given work only to keep him busy or 
out of mischief he not only loses interest but he is 
filled with resentment and soon rebels. However, 
if youth is kept at what he should do, he is, more 
importantly, kept from what he should not do, and 
delinquency, which always tends to increase in war 
time, has less chance. 

Teachers have in their hands not blueprints or 
diagrams for our new world order but the actual 
material of which it will be made—the nation’s 
children. The responsibility is as great as the po- 
tentiality. Certainly now is the time when our chil- 
dren need teachers with vision, with calm stability, 
sincere understanding and great fortitude; teachers 
they can depend on in the chaos they find every- 
where they turn. These teachers must give to Amer- 
ican youth a functional philosophy, free from in- 
tolerance and prejudice yet firm in its convictions, 
coldly logical yet warmly humane and sympathetic, 
open-minded but stable, optimistic though prepared 
for any eventuality. Only when this is true will 
differences and conflicts be fairly judged and peace- 
fully settled. 
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ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN 


ARTHUR CLAYTON POE, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education 
Kent State University 


Public opinion with regard to personal injuries 
and deaths in the home, the automobile, and else- 
where is apathetic. One who reads the newspaper 
following a holiday or any weekend favored with 
pleasant weather should be sufficiently horrified by 
the accounts of automobile crashes and lists of the 
maimed and dead to do something about it. But 
one’s horror is too often soothed by the rationaliza- 
tion, “Well, accidents will happen.” This thought 


is often accompanied by a shrug of the shoulders 
and the physical activity required to turn to the 
comic section. Only when some acquaintance or 
relative is injured does any of the real emotion 
strike home. 

Many factors contribute to the lack of serious- 
ness with which the public considers such casualties. 
Some of these are: the frequency of automobile 
crashes; the sameness of their publicized accounts; 
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the fact that the annual totals of casualties are so 
large that they become meaningless; the failure to 
place blame; and the unfortunate use of the word 
accident. 

It is the aim of safety educators to overcome 
public apathy. The arousal of public opinion is an 
important step in their program. In a democracy 
this is a prime essential to the enactment and the 
enforcement of safety legislation. It is by this 
means only that public cooperation is secured. The 
creation of public interest in safety drives home 
to each individual the necessity of using care to 
prevent injury to himself and others. More un- 
flagging consciousness of hazardous situations would 
do much toward reducing casualties. 

Safety education is doing an excellent job. Proof 
of it lies in the educational programs in schools, 
in the extensive industrial programs, and in the 
efforts of automobile clubs and the police to reduce 
traffic casualties. However, the safety program, in 
its fullest extent, is still handicapped by the 
lethargy of public opinion. The lay public must 
be shocked out of this state of mind. They must 
be deprived of the comforting solace of saying, 
“accidents will happen.” 

It is the purpose of this article to call attention 
to one factor which seems a fundamental contribut- 
ing cause of public lethargy in regard to safety and 
to suggest a means for overcoming it, specifically 
to condemn use of the word accident. 

The word accident has become to safety education 
what the Old Man of the Sea was to Sinbad, an 
unwanted burden outliving its usefulness. A sub- 
stitute should be selected from existing words, or 
preferably one might be coined to describe prevent- 
able occurrences which cause personal injury or 
death. The word accident does not adequately de- 
scribe these events. It is too general and is too 
contradictory in its definitions to be further used. 

An examination of dictionaries proves very in- 
teresting. One unabridged dictionary! states that 
an accident is: 

“Anything that happens; an occurrence; event. 
Especially: (1) Anything occurring unexpected- 
ly, or without known or assignable cause; a con- 
tingency; as, accidents of war. (2) Any un- 
pleasant or unfortunate occurrence that causes 
injury, loss, suffering, or death.” 


An analysis of this definition shows that the first 
meaning does not carry any implication of injury or 
death. An accident is merely an event that hap- 
pens—anything at all, such as a thunder storm 
spoiling a picnic or a football player running the 
wrong way. The first specific meaning brings out 
the unexpected nature of an accident, perhaps meet- 


ing the boss at the ball game on the afternoon your 


1 New Standard Dictionary of the English Language. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1937. 
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grandmother died. This definition also emphasizes 
that an accident is an occurrence without a known 
or assignable cause. When the word is applied to 
the common usage in Safety Education we find that 
these events have known causes. It has been con- 
servatively stated that over 90% of these events 
could have been prevented. Even the word unex- 
pected has little to do with the common conception 
of an accident. When we find ourselves in hazard- 
ous situations such as standing on an unstable step- 
ladder, carrying unwieldly loads down the steep 
basement stairs, or driving in traffic we should be 
aware of what we are doing and cognizant of the 
fact that we are in peril. The word unexpected has 
become the excuse used by a person who has not 
taken suitable precautions to prevent disaster. 
Should it be accepted as a blanket statement of 
blamelessness without due analysis? 

The second definition to some extent justifies our 
common use of the word. In the opinion of the 
writer it is not specific enough for use in Safety 
Education. It includes property loss as well as 
mental suffering. Furthermore this definition is so 
tied up with implications of inevitability, faultless- 
ness, and unexpectedness that it conveys little or no 
meaning that casualties are avoidable. 

Another unabridged dictionary? defines the word: 


“Literally a befalling. (a) An event that 
takes place without one’s foresight or expecta- 
tion; an undesigned, sudden, and unexpected 
event. (b) Hence, often, an undesigned and un- 
foreseen occurrence of an afflictive or unfortu- 
nate character; a mishap resulting in injury to a 
person or damage to a thing; a casualty; as, to 
die by an accident.” 


Analysis of this definition yields similar cilia 
sions to those of the New Standard Dictionary. No 
mention is made of carelessness, no mention is made 
of prevention. Consolation can easily be summoned 
when personal injury or death is the result. The 
Oxford Edition of the New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles and the Century Dictionary 
give similar definitions. 

However, when one turns to the Law more spe- 
cific data condemning use of the word accident is 
found. One legal definition*® points out that: 


“In legal use, an accident is: (a) An event 
happening without the concurrence of the will of 
the person by whose agency it was caused. It 
differs from mistake in that the latter always sup- 
poses the operation of the will of the agent in 
producing the event, although that will is caused 
by erroneous impression on the mind. (b) Some- 
times, in a loose sense, any event that takes place 


2 Webster’s New International — Springfield, 
Mass.: G. & C. Merriam Co., 1937. 

3 The Century Dictionary. ‘New York: The Century 
Company, 1914. 
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without one’s foresight or expectation. (c) Spe- 
cifically, in equity practice, an event which is not 
the result of personal negligence or misconduct.” 


and a legal dictionary* defines the word: 


“Accident. An unforeseen event, occurring 
without the will or design of the person whose 
mere act causes it; an unexpected, unusual or un- 
designed occurrence, the effect of an unknown 
cause or, the cause being known, an unprece- 
dented consequence of it. 

In its proper use the word excludes negligence; 
that is, an accident is an event which occurs 
without the fault, carelessness, or want of proper 
circumspection of the person affected, or which 
could not have been avoided by the use of that 
kind and degree of care necessary to the exigency 
and in the circumstances in which he was placed.” 


Analyses of the general portions of these legal 
definitions show that an accident is the unexpected, 
unforeseen event which happens without anyone’s 
will or wish. Here also is fine material for the 
excuse, “accidents will happen.” But notice the 
specific portion of the Century definition and the 
second paragraph of the Black definition. What 
more contradictory connotation can any word pos- 
sess? An accident excludes fault, carelessness, lack 
of circumspection, and misconduct! Why do we 


4 Black’s Law Dictionary. St. Paul, Minn.: West Pub- 
lishing Co., 1933. 
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use the word to describe traffic crashes when more 
than 90% are the result of these factors? 

It seems that if ever a misnomer existed, the word 
accident is one when it is used to describe events 
resulting from negligence. 

There is a definite need for a new word to de- 
scribe occurrences which result in personal injury 
or death. This new word should have the connota- 
tion of shock and horror at the heedless sacrifice 
which results from carelessness or misconduct while 
engaged in hazardous activities. This need arises 
from the use of the phrase, “accidents will happen”, 
as a comforting blanket excuse by those involved in 
such occurrences; from the fact that the meaning 
of the word accident is too general; and finally 
from the fact that carelessness, misconduct, or 
negligence can not be involved in an accident. 

It is true that there is nothing any human being 
can do to prevent accidents. Accidents just hap- 
pen. But we can select and define a new word to 
describe events which are caused by negligence 
and which result in personal injury or death. 

Neglidents® do not have to happen. 


5 A coined word composed of parts of the words negli- 
gence and accident. It is suggested as one substitute. 
Others may be as good or better. The pronounciation 
and definition follow: Neg’-li-dent: ‘1. An event or 
occurrence, causing personal injury or death, which is the 
result of misconduct. 2. An event, causing human casu- 
alty, which is the result of negligence. 3. An event, 
causing loss of life or personal injury, which could have 
been prevented by use of care and foresight. 
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FIRST-AID TRAINING IN ELEMENT ARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


LESLIE W. IRWIN, Pu.D. - 
Director of Health and Physical Education, The Laboratory Schools 
University of Chicago 


There has been a growing tendency in late years 
for both elementary and secondary schools to offer 
some training in first aid. Many teachers recog- 
nized the need of training students in first aid be- 
fore the United States entered World War II. Yet, 
widespread attention was not given to this subject 
in the schools until the entrance of the United 
States into the present war. 

In attempting to appraise, direct, and improve 
the individual school program, teachers and ad- 
ministrators often feel the need of information per- 
taining to trends and desirable practices in other 
schools. 

The growth and extent of first-aid training in 
both elementary and secondary schools is indicated 
by the results of a recent survey of a group of 
representative schools. Information pertaining to 
the extent in which first-aid training was offered in 


the schools before the United States entered the war 
and the tendency to introduce and expand it since 
the entrance into the war was received from 96 
secondary schools and from 48 elementary schools. 


FIRST AID TRAINING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The following results of the secondary school 
survey are based on the replies from the 96 repre- 
sentative schools located in 20 states. 

Fifty-eight per cent of the 96 schools offered 
some training in first aid before the United States 
entered the war. It is significant to note the num- 
ber of schools offering some work in first aid even 
though in many cases it did not involve a separate 
course or what might be considered complete 
training. 

The following shows the percentage of grades in 
which first-aid training was given in the 56 schools 
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providing training before the United States entered 
the war: 


Grade Per cent* Grade Per cent 
VII 56 x 60 
VIII 65 zat 54 
IX 59 XII 50 


* The percentage for each grade is based on the total 
number of grades included in 56 schools. 

Eighty-three per cent of the 40 schools in which 
first-aid training was not offered before the United 
States entered the war have since made provisions 
for it. 

The following shows the percentage of grades in 
which first-aid training has been introduced in the 
40 schools since the United States entered the war: 


Grade Per cent* Grade Per cent 
VII 33 x 48 
VIII 40 aE 57 
IX 42 XII 53 


* The percentage for each grade is based on the total 
number of grades in the 40 schools. 

Fifty per cent of the 56 schools in which first aid 
was offered before the United States entered the 
war have since increased and expanded the oppor- 
tunities in this field. 

In answer to the question, “Do you think that 
first-aid training should be given to all secondary 
school students even after the war?”, 95 per cent 
of the 93 who replied think that it should be a part 
of the training of all students in the future. 

Eighty-five answers were received to the ques- 
tion, ‘Are the American Red Cross first aid certifi- 
cates offered?”. These certificates are offered in 
71 per cent of the schools. 

In answer to the question, “Do you think it is 
particularly necessary to award the American Red 
Cross first aid certificates to those eligible to re- 
ceive them?”, only 40 per cent of the 85 who re- 
plied feel that it is necessary to award these cer- 
tificates. 

It is significant to note that of the 94 secondary 
schools for which information was supplied, 93 
per cent are now offering some training in first aid. 


FIRST-AID TRAINING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The following results of the elementary school 
survey are based on the replies from the 46 repre- 
sentative schools located in 12 states. 

Fifty-two per cent of the 46 schools offered some 
training in first aid before the United States en- 
tered the war. 

The following shows the percentage of grades in 
which first-aid training was given in the 24 schools 
providing training before the U. S. entered the war. 


Grade Per cent* Grade Per cent 
IV 22 VII 91 
V 29 VIII 91 


VI 42 


* The percentage for each grade is based on the total 
number of grades included in the 24 schools. 
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Thirty-two per cent of the 22 schools in which 
first-aid training was not offered before the United 
States entered the war have since made provisions 
for it. 

Twenty-one per cent of the 24 schools in which 
first aid was offered before the U. S. entered the 
war have since increased and expanded the oppor- 
tunities for such training. 

In answer to the question, “Do you think that 
some first-aid training should be given to all upper 
elementary school pupils even after the war?”, 82 
per cent of the 45 who answered think that it 
should be a part of the training in the future. 

In answer to the question, “Are the American 
Red Cross first aid certificates given to pupils 
eligible to receive them?”, 50 per cent of those 
who replied state that these certificates are awarded. 

In answer to the question, “Is it desirable to give 
the American Red Cross first aid certificates to 
those eligible to receive them?”, 50 per cent of the , 
38 who replied state that it is not a desirable prac- 
tice. 

Of the 46 elementary schools for which infor- 
mation was supplied, 67 per cent are now offering 
some training in first aid. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The results of the survey show that of the 96 
secondary schools and 46 elementary from which 
the information was obtained, more than one-half 
of the high schools and slightly less than one-half 
of the elementary schools offered some training in 
first aid before the United States entered the war. 
Fifty per cent of the secondary schools and 21 
per cent of the elementary schools in which some 
training in first aid was offered before the U. S. 
entered the war have since increased and expanded 
the opportunities for training. Many schools have 
introduced first-aid training since the U. S. entered 
the war. At present 93 per cent of the secondary 
schools and 67 per cent of the elementary schools 
are now offering work in first aid. 

In the secondary schools including grades seven 
to twelve, the eighth and ninth grades are the level 
where first-aid training is offered most frequently 
although there is very little difference in the amount 
and extent of first-aid work offered in all the high 
school grades. In the elementary schools first aid 
is offered most frequently in grades seven and 
eight. However, it is significant to note that con- 
siderable work in first aid is given in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. . 

Ninety-five per cent of those replying for the 
secondary schools and 82 per cent for the elemen- 
tary schools think that first aid should be offered 
even after the war. 

Although the American Red Cross first aid cer- 
tificates are awarded to those eligible to receive 
them in 71 per cent of the secondary schools and 
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in 50 per cent of the elementary schools, 60 per 
cent of those replying for the high schools do not 
feel it is particularly necessary to give these certifi- 
cates. Fifty per cent of those replying for the ele- 
mentary schools state that it is not a desirable 
practice to give the American Red Cross first aid 
certificates. This seems to indicate that those 
responsible for first-aid training in the schools think 
that it should become a regular school subject con- 
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trolled by the schools rather than by agencies out- 
side the school. 

Because of the rapid growth of first-aid training 
in both elementary and secondary schools with in- 
dications that it will remain a part of the curricu- 
lum in the future, there is a decided need to develop 
content materials, methods, and procedures of 
teaching this subject at the elementary and sec- 
ondary school levels. 
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WARTIME HEALTH RESPONSIBILITIES OF ALL TEACHERS 


MABEL E. RUGEN 
Associate Professor of Physical Education 
University of Michigan 


INTRODUCTION 


All teachers have common responsibilities for the 
health of the children whom they teach. Some 
teachers, like administrators and health educators, 
have special responsibilities. The nature of’ these 
responsibilities has been known for a long time. 
The importance of all teachers recognizing and dis- 
charging these responsibilities has been reiterated 
many times. There is nothing new in the idea that 
the success of health education in the schools is 
dependent upon the extent to which all teachers 
fulfill the responsibilities inherent in the job of 
teaching children. 

Our interest in teaching children has been gradu- 
ally accelerating since the turn of the century. The 
educational experimentation of John Dewey and 
his associates turned our attention toward the study 
of the nature of children—their growth and develop- 
ment. . 

A study of the factors which influence growth 
and development, immediately call our attention to 
factors also important to the health of the child: 


1 See reports of the American Child Health Associa- 
tion beginning with First Conference at Lake Mohonk, 
New York, (1923) and ending with “Principles and Prac- 
tice in School Health Education,” the Eighth Conference 
at Iowa City, Iowa, in 1935; also see Teachers and Health 
Education, A.C.H.A., 1929, monographs of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, No. 4, The Teacher’s 
Health; No. 6, Teaching Health to Student Teachers; 
No. 8, Health Programs in Professional Schools for 
Teachers; No. 9, Health Education in the State Teachers 
College at Towson, Maryland; also “Health Training for 
Teachers”, Health Education Bulletin No. 8, U. S. Office 
of Education, 1920; and “Training of Elementary Teach- 
ers for School Health Work”, Pamphlet No. 67, U. S: 
Office of Education, 1936. Likewise the reports of the 
Joint Committee on Health Problems in Schools, of the 
American Medical Assoc. and the N.E.A., Health Educa- 
tion, 1st edition, 1924, and the second revision of 1941. 
Finally, 20th Yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators, Health in Schools, and Ruth 
Strang and Dean F. Smiley, The Role of the Teacher in 
Health Education, New York, Macmillan, 1941. 


freedom from defects and infections; adequate nu- 
trition, sleep, rest, and relaxation; properly selected 
and directed physical activity and play; congenial, 
sanitary, and safe living conditions within the school 
as well as the home and community. The twentieth 
century is sometimes referred to as the century of 
the child. Our social philosophy has emphasized 
the child—his health, happiness, and well being as 
the nation’s greatest asset. There is nothing new 
about these pronouncements. In fact, we have 
heard them so often that, in some instances, we 
have tended to become immune to their implica- 
tions for action. 


IMPORTANCE OF ACTION 

Now, if ever, is a time for action—action well 
directed toward the achievement of long cherished 
goals. The first general policy for the schools in 
meeting their wartime responsibilities, as proposed 
by the Educational Policies Commission, is “Quick 
decisions and instant action.” 

“We must learn first of all to speed up the tempo 
of our decisions and actions in education. Prop- 
erly accustomed to reaching decisions only after 
extended discussion, long-time research, and ma- 
tured reflection, education cannot now operate at 
the peace time pace. Without impairing demo- 
cratic processes, decisions must be reached prompt- 
ly; action must follow on the heels of policy. Even 
if some decisions prove to be unwise in matters of 
detail, it will often be necessary to act boldly and 
to correct the faults of immature planning as ex- 
perience accumulates. The necessity for prompt 
action requires executive responsibility, clear-cut 
delegations of authority, and at every point the 
loyal, intelligent, enthusiastic cooperation which 
marks the good soldier.’’? 

War always emphasizes the importance of health 
—buoyant health—as an adjunct to fitness. Helping 


2 Educational Policies Commission, “A War Policy for 
— Schools,” 1942, N.E.A., Washington, D. C., 
p. 27. 
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children to acquire and maintain a high degree of 
fitness and physical efficiency is one of the pri- 
orities? for school today. Physical fitness pro- 
grams are being described as voluntary must pro- 
grams so far as various federal and state agencies 
are concerned. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF ALL TEACHERS 

Health responsibilities of all teachers in wartime 
are the same as those in peace time. They are 
intimately related to the responsibilities every 
teacher has in understanding her children and the 
factors that influence his school progress and gen- 
eral development. These responsibilities must be 
well known to many teachers. Some of them are 
listed here to remind us that these are things we 
should be doing more conscientiously now than 
usual. In reviewing this list, we might ask our- 
selves, “How well have we discharged each re- 
sponsibility and how could we do it more effective- 
ly?” 

1. Observation of children in our classrooms to 
note any signs or behavior likely to be associated 
with communicable disease. Some of these signs, 
we remember, include: flushed face, sneezing, run- 
ning nose, watery eyes, unusual skin eruptions, 
pallor, lackadaisicalness and fatigue. Sympathetic 
questioning of such children will often reveal com- 
plaints of headache, nausea, feverishness, drowsi- 
ness, growing pains, sensation of heart beating, etc. 
These complaints and signs, we know, are signifi- 
cant and should be investigated further. 

2. Daily observation—especially when getting ac- 
quainted with a new group of children—of be- 
havior likely to be associated with the presence of 
physical defects and deformities. Such behavior 
might include: asking to have questions repeated, 
squinting or an excessive number of mistakes in 
copying work from the blackboard, peculiarity of 
gait (and unusual toeing out) in walking or run- 
ning, poor posture, easily fatigued in physical ac- 
tivities, shortness of breath, bluish color around the 
lips, unusual irritability. 

3. Daily observation of the health practices 
(habits) that our children exhibit in the classroom, 
gymnasium, laboratory, and corridors, and on the 
school premises in general. Every teacher has respon- 
sibility for assisting individual pupils who need help 
in improving their health practices. This assistance 
is as important as that given pupils for improving 
their fundamental skills in reading, writing, use of 
numbers or in the particular subject matter area in 
which we, as teachers, are most interested. 

Some of these practices to observe, we will recall, 
include: putting things in the mouth; using a hand- 
kerchief properly when needed; observing the or- 
dinary standards of bodily cleanliness; using lava- 
tory, toilet, swimming pool, shower room, drinking 


3 Ibid. 
OctosER, 1943 


fountain and lunch room facilities properly; observ- 
ing the ordinary standards for safety in the corri- 
dors, shop, laboratory, gymnasium, on the grounds, 
to and from school; using individual drinking cups, 
towels, wearing apparel like socks, supporters, shirts, 
and shorts; and similar practices. 

4. Daily observation of the conditions which 
make for healthful living within our classrooms. 
These conditions reflect the “personality” of the 
classroom and should meet standards for good en- 
vironmental and mental health. Specific items to 
be aware of include lighting, ventilation, tempera- 
ture, seating arrangement, the general attractive- 
ness, cleanliness, orderliness of the room and the 
equipment to be used; and the quality of pupil- 
teacher and pupil-pupil relationships that exist. 

5. Recording these observations in a log or other 
suitable report for future reference and study. Re- 
porting significant findings to the school adminis- 
trator or health educator in the school. Then doing 
something about these observations. It is agreed 
that every school should have established policies 
that will prompt the inclusion of these observa- 
tions into a program of action. If such policies 
have not been established, every teacher has a re- 
sponsibility for pointing out this need, and showing 
his interest and willingness to help in the develop- 
ment of such policies and their application. 

6. Recognition of the way in which the pupil’s 
day is organized, the amount of time for rest, re- 
laxation, and play; the length of the lunch period; 
number of library periods and their use; pupil load, 
including out of school activities. These things, we 
know, are factors in the health education of the 
pupil. In a democratic school all teachers may raise 
questions of imbalance and express willingness to 
help plan the school day so it will contribute more 
to the welfare of the individual pupil. 

7. Recognition also of the opportunities for 
health instruction in the subject matter areas in 
which we are most interested, as well as those in- 
cluded in the wide variety of activities usually 
included in the school program. This necessitates 
an analysis of our total instructional program and 
implies that we plan to incorporate more health into 
our classroom activities. 

8. The maintenance of sound health practices 
and behaviors for ourselves. Teacher example is 
important in health teaching. All teachers should 
have regular health examinations and exhibit health- 
ful behavior in their daily living. The importance 
of teacher fitness has been stressed frequently; 
the most recent expression of fitness to teach is that 
of the Department of Classroom Teachers of the Na- 
tional Education Association.* 

All of these responsibilities thoughtful teachers 
and administrators have recognized for a long time. 


49th Yearbook, Department of Classroom Teachers, 
N.E.A., Fit to Teach, 1938. 
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The teacher has been called the “key stone in the 
arch of health education”.’ The importance of 
his guarding child health—the country’s greatest 
national resource—was expressed more than 30 
years ago by Dr. Thomas D. Wood as follows: 
“The people of this country are rapidly awak- 
ening to the appreciation of the national re- 
sources. The most important of all the nation’s 
resources is the health of the people, and the 
most valuable asset is this capital of national 
vigor is the health of the children. It is the 
business of the nation to protect from harm at 
any cost the lives of all the heritage of the past. 
During the schooling period the teachers become, 
as agents of the state, co-trustees with the par- 
ents in the great task of guarding against injury 
or loss those upon whom the entire future of the 
world depends.”¢ 
Unless every teacher carries out these responsi- 
bilities for the health of children in their class- 
rooms, schools cannot achieve the objectives of 
physical fitness so important to a nation at war. 
Teachers must learn to act decisively, and quickly 
do those things they know should be done. This 
applies to teachers at all levels—elementary, sec- 
ondary, or college. 


ADDITIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF SOME TEACHERS 


Some teachers and all school administrators have 
additional responsibilities for the health of children. 
These teachers are those to whom the responsibility 
of organizing or immediately supervising the total 
health program in the school, or developing some 
particular aspect of the program, has been dele- 
gated by the administrator. Frequently these 
teachers have had their basic education in physi- 
cal education or science or home economics, or 
nursing. Sometimes they carry administrative re- 
sponsibility as assistant principal, department head, 
chairman of guidance or curriculum activities for 
the school. When these individuals teach children 
they assume the same responsibilities for the health 
of children as the regular classroom teacher. They 
have additional responsibilities, however, in the 
area of teacher leadership which cannot be shirked. 
Some of these responsibilities have been stated, by 
experienced people in the field and competent stu- 
dents of the problem, as follows: 

1. Leadership in helping teachers discover, re- 
cord, and report health needs of the children in 
their rooms. 

2. Leadership in establishing policies and pro- 
cedures for the prevention of communicable dis- 

5C. E.. Turner, Principles of Health Education, Rev. 
Ed., D. C. Heath, Chap. VI, Underlying Principles in 
Health Education. 

* 69th Yearbook, National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I, Health and Education, Thomas D. 


Wood, Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois, 1910, p. 9. 
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ease, the detection of physical defect and deformi- 
ties, and the follow-up for their correction. 

3. Leadership in organizing the total school pro- 
gram so it will mot violate the laws of healthful 
living as to pupil and teacher load. This involves 
a study of scheduling, homework, makeups follow- 
ing absence for illness, participation in extra-cur- 
ricular activities, after-school work programs, and 
similar activities as they contribute to the needs 
of individual pupils and the best use of their time. 

4. Leadership in developing parent-teacher and 
school-community relationships necessary to the de- 
velopment of good school health education. This 
is imperative, particularly in the establishment of 
better health practices and better health services. 

5. Leadership in establishing policies for teacher 
health. These should include at least health ex- 
aminations and provision for adequate sick leave. 

6. Insight into the instructional and curricular 


contributions of the various teachers and depart- 


ments in the school and proper recognition of the 
creative efforts of teachers. 

7. Encouragement and active support of teacher- 
initiated projects designed to improve health edu- 
cation in the schools. 

8. Leadership in developing a broad concept of 
health in education with a definition of responsi- 
bilities and tasks for all school personnel. 

9. Leadership and example in accomplishing the 
tasks we know we should accomplish. 

The teacher with special responsibilities and the 
school administrators can no longer dodge their 
responsibility for the health of children in school. 
They must act—and act intelligently, decisively, and 
quickly. Working cooperatively with teachers, par- 
ents, and community agencies, they may accom- 
plish much in little time. They can do this for 
two reasons: (1) because every adult is awake to 
the importance of health and fitness; and (2) be- 
cause there are readily available, and thoughtfully 
— suggested lines of action for them to fol- 
ow. 

We have progressed far in our talking and writ- 
ing about health since the last war. In doing this 
we have clarified objectives and defined direction. 
Some of us have tried to put our ideas to work in 
real problem situations. Some of us may have been 
reasonably successful in our efforts. We will agree, 
however, that none of us has accomplished all we 
would like to. All of us could be more aggressively 
active. As stated earlier, now is the time for quick 
decisions—but not unplanned decisions and action. 
The translation of ideas into realities is always 
difficult. This is, however, a priority in educational 
method. Let us act as if we had the courage of 
our convictions. Let us have convictions, for ex- 
ample, that we are responsible for the health of 
children, including the young men about to enter 
the armed services, and that we can do something 
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about the somewhat shameful conditions that the 
selective service act, the national health survey, 
reports and investigations of governmental and 
private agencies, have revealed to us regarding the 
health of the nation. 

All of us can do better if we will, Many helpful 
references and resources are available.” 


SELECTED REFERENCES FOR HELPING TEACHERS MEET 
THEIR WarTIME RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE 
HEALTH OF CHILDREN 


American Association of School Administrators, Health 
in Schools, 20th Yearbook. 

Britten, Rollo H., “Summary of Physical Findings on 
Men Drafted in the World War,” Public Health Re- 
port, Vol. 56, No. 2, pp. 41-62, (Jan. 10, 1941) U. S. 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

Ciocio, Antonio, Klein, Henry, and Palmer, Carroll E., 
Child Health and the Selective Service Physical 
Standards, U. S. Public Health Reports, Vol. 56, pp. 
2365-2375 (Dec. 12, 1941). 

N.E.A. Department of Classroom Teachers, 1938 Year- 
book, Fit to Teach. 

N.E.A. Department of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction, Mental Health in the Classroom, 13th Year- 
book, 1940. 

Dobbs, Alma, Teaching Wholesome Living, New York, 
A. S. Barnes, 1939. 

Educational Policies Commission, 4 War Policy for 
American Schools, Feb., 1942, 10c; and What the 
Schools Should Teach in Wartime, Jan., 1943, 10c. 
N.E.A., Washington, D. C. 

Grout, Ruth, Handbook of Health Education, New York, 
Doubleday Doran, 1936. 

Holland, Dorothy F., The Disabling Diseases of Child- 
hood I Characteristics and Leading Causes. Reprint 
No. 2134 from Public Health Reports, Vol. 55, No. 
4, pp. 135-156. (Jan. 26, 1940.) U.S. Public Health 
Service. 

Hussey, Marguerite, Teaching for Health, New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 

Loan Packets on Health Education from the U. S. Office 
of Education, inquire for list of specific topics. 


7 See those attached to this paper. 


Nyswander, Dorothy, Solving School Health Problems, 
New York, Commonwealth Fund, 1942. 

Patty, W. W., Teaching Health and Safety in Elementary 
Grades, N. Y. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. 

Perrott, Geo. St. J., “Physical Status of Young Men, 
1918 and 1941.” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly 
XIX :4:337-44 (Oct., 1941). In this same quarterly, 
Lein, Henry, “The Dental Status and Dental Needs 
of Young Adult Males.” 

Physical Fitness for the Victory Corp Program Through 
Health Education, Federal Security Agency, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1943. 

Report of Committee of the Public Health Education 
Section of the A.P.H.A., 1790 Broadway, New York 
pe Community Organization for Health Education, 


Report of Joint Committee on Health Problems, N.E.A. 
and A.M.A., N.E.A.; 1201 16th St., Washington, D. 
C., Health Education, 2nd Revision, 1941. 

Rountree, Leonard G., and Baggs, Albert N., “Health of 
Registrants and Rehabilitation of Rejectees,” Annual 
of American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, Mar., 1942, pp. 81-88. 

Rugen, Mabel E., Growing Healthfully for Total Fit- 
ness, N. Y. National Tuberculosis Association, 1942. 
Order from State Association. 

State Departments of Health and Public Instruction have 
publications on such topics as: observation of school 
children, school health service policies, communicable 
diseases, health instructional programs, et al. Con- 
tact your state departments. 

Strang, Ruth, and Smiley, D. F., The Role of the Teacher 
in Health Education, New York, Macmillan, 1941. 

Suggested School Health Policies, A Committee Report 
Reprint from Journal of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, May and June, 1940, Vol. XI, Nos. 5 and 6, 
A.A.H.P.E.R., Washington, D. C. 

Turner, C. E., Principles of Health Education, New 
York, D. C., Heath & Company, Revised 1939. 
Wartime Handbook for Education, Joint report of vari- 
ous agencies of the N.E.A. N.E.A., Washington, 

D. C., Jan., 1943, 15c. 

Weber, Lyndon, Functional Health Teaching Syllabus, 
New York, Ginn and Company, 1941. 

White House Conference Report, The School Health 

Program, New York, D. Appleton-Century, 1932. 
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PRE-PHYSICAL CONDITIONING OF FUTURE MILITARY PERSONNEL BY A 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


WINFIELD S. ANGUS 


Asst. Director Physical Education and Track Coach 
Instructor of V-5, C.P.T. and Military 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 


Charleston, Illinois 


The United States is engaged in another great 
war in many respects different from all other wars. 
The difference lies in the many and varied duties 
that the modern soldier is called upon to perform. 
Many of thése duties call for human agility and 
endurance unsurpassed in all past wars. The train- 
ing in physical education as conducted in the past 
twenty-three years with emphasis on the educa- 
tional and recreational phase of the program has 
not developed the qualities so essential for the 
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modern soldier if the reports pertaining to physical 
rejections as given publicity by newspaper and 
magazine articles are correct. Too many men in 
our high schools and colleges have participated in 
non-vigorous activities either through the lack of 
proper instruction or through the elective system. 
It is true that we have produced a quantity of 
football and basketball players, some All-American 
caliber, but the rank and file of men have not re- 
ceived the more vigorous type of training. 
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Many educational institutions have required 


- physical education programs but the emphasis on 


the more vigorous types of activities has been sadly 
neglected or slighted. A required program of 
physical education unless it has some form of com- 
pulsion is very likely not to achieve the results 
that are intended for it to accomplish. In order 
to reach the entire school population the program 
must be so constructed and administered that there 
are activities vigorous enough for all types of 
physical build and temperament. Those who are 
not physically strong enough or suffer from func- 
tional defects should be provided with activities 
vigorous enough to meet their needs and provide 
correction of physical defects. The participation 
in such activities as ping-pong, golf, and the like 
are not sufficient to produce the necessary elements 
of coordination, endurance, agility, rhythm, and 
general bodily health so necessary in war time. 
Even though war might never have been our lot 
those qualities that are necessary in war were and 
are necessary in the living of a full and vigorous 
life. 

The coming of war and its demands has clearly 
shown that the physical organism must be developed 
to stand stresses and strains whether soldiers or 
civilians. The development of these qualities neces- 
sary for efficient and vigorous living lies in the lap 
of the educational institutions. It is here where 
the youth can be moulded into a product of physi- 
cal efficiency and equipped to live a vigorous and 
dynamic life. It is not the purpose here to quarrel 
with the theory of educational and recreational 
activities but to point out that those who need the 
vigorous activities are not those in the main par- 
ticipating in these activities. An adequate pro- 
gram of physical education should provide first for 
physical fitness thereby providing a basis for educa- 
tional and recreational activities. Thus would the 
skills be better learned and sports activities appre- 
ciated to a greater extent. 

In the spirit of the times and striving to develop 
a program as indicated above the Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College physical education depart- 
ment has overhauled its program in physical edu- 
cation for the coming year with greater emphasis 
on activities to develop physical fitness. All men 
students will be required to participate in the pro- 
gram for one hour a day. Those students after the 
findings of the physical examination who are found 
to be in such condition that they cannot partici- 
pate in the regular program will be given a pro- 
gram suitable to their limitations. 

Introduced into the program has been an ob- 
stacle course that is designed to develop speed, 
agility, strength, and endurance. This course con- 
forms as nearly as possible to the obstacle course 
used by the United States Army. The course is 
approximately 100 yards long and sixteen feet wide 
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permitting four men to run the course at the same 
time. The first barrier encountered is a fence two 
and a half feet high to be hurdled, clearing this 
barrier the men are faced with a four foot fence 
to be scaled, next comes a running maze consisting 
of wooden frames two feet high and four feet long 
to wind their way through, then a seven foot wall 
twelve inches wide at the top and twenty-four 
inches wide at the base to be scaled, the next ob- 
ject to impede progress is a platform two feet high 
and thirty inches wide under which the men crawl, 
coming out from under the platform the men are 
confronted with a ditch seven feet wide to jump 
or a ladder twenty-feet long suspended eight feet 
above the ditch to be traveled hand over hand, and 
finally a balance run two feet high and one foot 
wide in three twelve foot sections to be traversed 
and finishing up with a mile and a quarter around 
the field. 

In addition to the obstacle course the students 
will be required to participate in such activities as 
calisthenic drills, combative sports such as boxing, 
wrestling, hand-to-hand fighting tactics, competitive 
sports such as soft-ball, basketball, touch football, 
soccer and the like. Another phase of the program 
consists of tumbling and stunts, individual achieve- 
ment stunts, parallel bar work, horizontal bar work, 
stall-bar work, medicine ball exercises, track and 
field events and cross-country running. There will 
also be time allotted to the revised military drill. 

At the present time the above program has been 
followed in the training of V-5 Navy personne! who 
are undergoing the work included in the Civilian 
Pilot Training Program. The instruction as now 
given is receiving a very sincere interest on the 
part of the Navy personnel. 

As errors occur and weakness appear they shall 
be corrected as speedily as possible without sacrific- 
ing the basic principles upon which the program is 
constructed. One feature of the program consists 
of cross-country hikes starting with a distance of 
two miles and progressing up to 10 miles in length. 
The climax of these hikes will be a 10-mile dis- 
tance to be covered with a regulation weight pack. 

As progress is made in the program new features 
will be added to further the physical development 
of the men. The particular weakness in the partici- 
pants of the program thus far has been the inability 
of the men to run distances with minimum effort 
and sustained drive. It is felt that this type of 
activity is most essential in the conditioning of 
men for military operations. All men attending the 
regular school session will be required to qualify in 
distance running up to three miles. 

It is realized that this program is not a perfect 
one but is an attempt to correct some of the errors 
of the past and to provide a starting point for a 
program that will secure the qualities so essential 
to good physical condition. 
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MASS PRODUCTION PHYSICAL FITNESS AND INTERSCHOLASTIC 
‘ATHLETICS 


HOWARD PORTER 
Public Schools 
Kansas City, Kansas 


It is reasonable to assume from the title of this 
article that interscholastic athletics are generally 
thought to have a direct bearing on mass physical 
fitness. I am going to limit this discussion to the 
relation of interscholastic sports activities to mass 
production of physical fitness and make no effort 
to touch the whole broad field of interscholastics 
which may include anything or everything in some 
degree. You may not have heard of it, but there 
is in our town a WPA class complete with teacher, 
two pupils, a well-lighted modern classroom and 
all the necessary equipment, in recreational mathe- 
matics. For all I know there may be some inter- 
scholastic mathematics. 

Physical fitness is a term which is now thrown 
about with reckless abandon by one and all, pro- 
fessional and non-professional people alike. What 
does it mean? What do you have in mind when 
you speak of physical fitness? What do I mean 
when I speak of physical fitness? I am afraid the 
exact meaning of the term, if we ever did have any 
generally accepted specific understanding, has been 
sliced out of bounds and lost in the rough. The 
term has come to mean all things to all people. Ask 
a fellow teacher how he feels today and he may tell 
you he is “in the pink,” but he could not to save 
his life run a mile or play even one quarter of a 
football or basketball game or carry a pack even 
five miles. Yet he may be physically fit for his 
job or the particular recreational activity he enjoys. 
Physical fitness for the chess player is not physical 
fitness for the boxer, physical fitness for the clerk 
is not physical fitness for the mechanic and (civilian 
physical fitness is generally on much too low a level 
of strength, endurance, and organic vigor for the 
personnel of our armed forces). 

So when we hear the term physical fitness let 
us ask ourselves, physical fitness for what? Jsn’t 
it physical fitness for war that we are thinking 
about now? Primarily for the armed forces but 
also for all of us behind the front too. Every man 
and woman of us has to put out a little more now 
than ever before and we are going to have to be 
more “fit to do it.” 

What are the foundations of physical fitness? 
On this, I think, there is more general agreement 
than is to be found when we come to consider the 
standards of physical fitness. At the base of any 
program in physical fitness we must have health 
protection, health guidance and health instruction. 
In addition to health instruction and health service 
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we must have comprehensive programs of physical 
education and recreation. “We want pupils to be 
free from disease and defect; and we also want 
them to be strong, to have organic strength, physi- 
cal endurance, and neuro-muscular skill. Also, 
through physical activities, we want pupils to learn 
how to react to other pupils and we want them to 
learn skills useful for morale—maintenance for 
leisure-time activities.” From Charles C. Wilson, 
M. D., in the Journal of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, June, 1941. Our weaknesses in the field 
of health service and prevention of diseases, as well 
as the correction of remedial defects are generally 
known to the profession and steps have been taken 
to correct our practices but this effort must be a 
total community project requiring the complete co- 
operation of the health agencies of the school, the 
public and the medical and dental associations. 
In far too many cases in the past it has been be- 
yond the control of the health and physical educa- 
tion department. Now that the whole nation is 
awake to the need of very careful attention to the 
foundations of physical fitness, we can expect rapid 
progress in that field. 

But, what of physical fitness? An individual may 
be free from disease, have sound teeth, good eye- 
sight, no serious organic defects and yet not be 
physically fit. What should be our standards of 
physical fitness? What are the standards of other 
nations? What is the German standard? Of the 
German standard we know that everything is based 
upon its contribution to the military. Activities 
that will be of value in military service are stressed. 
There is no play and no recreation in the German 
system. It is a hardening process aimed at the 
ultimate in strength, endurance and organic vigor. 
To illustrate let me quote from “Education for 
Death” by Gregor Ziemer: “Half an hour before 
sunrise one April day, I hurried up to the Marks- 
burg, best preserved medieval castle on the Rhine. 
It was the day before Hitler’s birthday, dedicated 
by Nazi tradition to youth promotion all over 
Germany, and I had been told that a typical Pimpf 
graduation would take place here. 

“T had watched the two hundred ten-year-olds 
arrive at a nearby village the night before, weary 
and hungry after an all day march, singing their 
songs in voices thin with fatigue. This march was 
their last test of endurance. Now, from a castle 
window, I looked down on them as they stood in 
a large inner court-yard, shivering in the damp air. 
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“At a sharp command hundreds of youthful heels 
clicked to attention, and the officer in charge in- 
troduced the guest of honor, a high official from 
the Hitler Youth. Here are some notes I took of 
his speech to these ten-year-olds. ‘You boys must 
be hard—hard as iron; the Fuhrer has demanded it. 
But above all you must be ready and willing to 
give up your lives for the Fuhrer; he has demanded 
that, too. All German boys are eager to become 
soldiers for Hitler. We will make Germany a force 
to be reckoned with.’ ” 

What of the English standards of physical fit- 
ness? The impression that the battle for Britain 
could be won on the playing fields of Eaton, or if 
that were not sufficient preparation, then the pro- 
gram for the development of physical fitness should 
be a purely voluntary, easy, pleasant, recreational 
type of play program seems to have been generally 
accepted in England. If there has been any de- 
cided change in attitude toward the development of 
physical fitness in England, it has been a most 
recent one. 5 

What of the standards of our own armed forces? 
We hear that we have the highest standards in the 
world, that many men who were rejected by our 
army would be admitted to the German army, and 
that the large percentage of rejections are due to 
our high standards. 

At the end of 1941, two million of the seventeen 
and one-half million men registered under the 
Slective Service Act of 1940, were examined. One 
million were accepted and inducted into service; 
and one million, or fifty per cent of those examined 
were rejected. But why were they rejected? The 
report shows that forty-five per cent of the regis- 
trants examined were rejected because of physical 
and mental defects. I do not have a complete 
breakdown of the national figures, but let us take 
an average state. In the State of Kansas out of 
thirty thousand examined, eight thousand, six hun- 
dred and four were rejected. Why were they re- 
jected? Three and two-tenths per cent were under- 
weight; three and six-tenths per cent had diseases 
of the lungs; three and three-tenths per cent had 
defective hearing; four and seven-tenths per cent 
had venereal diseases; nine and two-tenths per cent 
had heart defects; twelve and two-tenths per cent 
had defective vision; and fourteen and four-tenths 
per cent had dental defects. 

We hear nothing of how many were weak, of how 
many lacked organic vigor and endurance, of how 
many had a very low degree of neuro-muscular co- 
ordination and skill. 

I do not know what our standards of physical 
fitness are beyond a good health foundation and 


freedom from disease. How many pull-ups, how 


many dips, must a selectee be able to perform? 
How many miles under full pack must he be able 
to march before he is considered to be physically 
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fit for war? I have been unable to obtain any list- 
ing of such physical fitness standards. 

Our sports standards for physical fitness are well 
established and definite. A boxer is trained and 
conditioned to go ten rounds at top speed and at the 
same time absorb much punishment. A football 
player is conditioned to endure sixty minutes of 
grueling body contact and the basketball player 
must be able to travel from three and a half to 
seven miles while executing all of the fundamentals 
of a most vigorous game. 

From the demand by the armed forces for ath- 
letic coaches, it seems that our sports standards of 
physical fitness are to be adopted largely as the 
standard of physical fitness for war. 

Interscholastic sports generally demand the high- 
est type of physical fitness in sports, but much 
worthwhile sports activity is carried on outside 
the schools and its value cannot be overlooked. In 
Kansas City, Missouri, the city sponsored softball 
leagues have participating throughout the summer 
and early fall five thousand adults, and during 
the winter in forty basketball leagues there are two 
hundred and sixty teams playing basketball. Be- 
sides these activities there are two defense training 
classes of about fifteen hundred pupils each. These 
classes engage in calisthenics, marching, and danc- 
ing in an effort to improve their physical fitness 
and morale. In Kansas City, Kansas, beside the 
city leagues the Catholic Youth Organization car- 
ries on a complete program in softball, baseball, 
table tennis, dart ball, basketball, and football 
which reaches annually about twenty-five hundred 
players, at a cost to the C. Y. O. of about $3,500. 

Multiply this set-up, which is not peculiar to 
these communities but is common to hundreds if 
not thousands of others throughout the United 
States, and you have a vast amount of voluntary, 
vigorous satisfying and morale building physical 
fitness development of the type needed in this war. 

What are the peculiar advantages of physical fit- 
ness through interscholastics? It has long since 
been shown that a physical education program 
based upon gymnastics can produce a harmonious 
development of the body, but physical fitness is not 
physical alone. Fitness includes mental and emo- 
tional adjustment. We need strength and skill and 
spirit in this war. We are all familiar with the 
concomitant values in sports. 

I suggest then that we maintain as complete an 
interscholastic program as is possible. Let us make 
it, as it now does in many places, include as many of 
our student body as the facilities will possibly 
permit. A careful survey of the facilities in many 
cases will reveal that they are not being used to 
the fullest capacity. Fifteen men on the varsity 
basketball team, using the gymnasium for two 
hours, are not by any means making the most of 
the school plant. In many high schools a time 
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schedule is worked out so that thirty or forty boys 
can have an hour or an hour and a half for the 
freshman team, a sophomore team with another 
thirty boys, a second team with a like number of 
boys, and the first team with a big squad all have 
enough time for a vigorous workout under the 
direction of competent coaches. These teams all 
engage in interscholastic competition and at their 
own level get all the values that come to the varsity. 
The gymnasium is used continuously throughout 
the school day for the regular physical education 
classes and after the last period four or five and 
sometimes even six hours more. It is not too 
crowded on a big court, through careful organiza- 
tion, to have a hundred boys working at one time. 
What. we have is interscholastic leagues for fresh- 
men, for sophomores, for the second team and for 
the first team, in basketball, in football, in track 
and field, and in baseball, tennis, wrestling and 
swimming. 

You don’t need to hire a hall to hold a wrestling 
match. Put the mat in the hall or the dressing 
room or on the stage or in the cafeteria. Get sweat 
suits and run the track men early and late. Let 
the ball players and tennis player work indoors 
when they can’t go out. Use all of your equipment 
and space to the utmost. But see to it that they 
work at it, that the boys get the most out of it, 
that they have the best coaching and supervision. 


The day of the one team interscholastic sport and 
of the two sport school must be over for the 
duration, and longer. The day of the one coach 
school is over. We should make it a rule never to 
turn away any boy, never to cut the squad, never 
to concentrate on the few at the very top to the ex- 
clusion of the majority. Let every boy who can be 
persuaded to stay out be given all the advantages 
in full; throughout the entire season. Give up some 
of the less vigorous sports if necessary, let the 
recreational mathematics go if need be. 

What we must have is soldiers, and workers in 
our industries, with sound legs as well as sound 
teeth, good neuro-muscular coordination, as well as 
good eyesight and a good fighting spirit, as well as 
a good heart. 

One of the best ways, one of the surest ways, 
I think, to get this fitness is through an inter- 
scholastic program that gives good training and 
conditioning from the junior high school through 
the university for every man and boy in the stu- 
dent body. 

There will be difficulties. The rubber shortage 
and the shortage of men teachers and coaches are 
the most noticeable now. We must not just hold 
on to our interscholastics now because they are 
admittedly one of our greatest morale boosters, but 
we must expand them because they furnish the type 
of physical fitness which we most need now. 
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HOW CAN INTRAMURALS BE UTILIZED TO SECURE ESSENTIAL LEADER- 
SHIP AND FOLLOWERSHIP IN THE WAR SITUATION 


ROBERT E. THORN 
Director of Athletics 
Grove City College 


In his book “The Miracle of England” Andre 
Maurois makes this statement: “It is the danger 
of a happy civilization that the citizen comes to 
forget that, in the last resort, his freedom depends 
on his fighting worth.” No one will doubt the truth 
of that statement in these days of national peril. 
If intramural athletics are to be of any real service 
in preparing the young men of our schools and 
colleges to take an active part in preserving the 
freedom to which they have become accustomed, 
intramural athletics must increase the “fighting 
worth” of these young men. And their “fighting 
worth” will be increased by participation in a pro- 
gram which combats the physically and spiritually 
disintegrating forces of our civilization; by partici- 
pation in those activities of a program which de- 
velop physical stamina and toughen the spirit. 

It is true, of course, that perhaps a majority of 
the young men of our schools and colleges may not 
enter any of the various branches of the armed 
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service. That does not lessen the importance of 
their physical fitness and spiritual fibre, however. 
Modern war cannot be waged successfully without 
the all-out effort of a people because it is a war of 
machines manipulated by men. Our factories must 
be kept running day and night, every day and night 
of the week, until the production of our enemies 
is far surpassed. The seventeen men behind the 
lines who are needed to support each man at the 
front will be called upon to live at a high pace, 
with rationed food and curtailed conveniences. It 
behooves every young man in our schools and col- 
leges, if he is to meet the test, to participate in 
those athletic activities which are as strenuous as 
his physical condition will wisely permit. 

The more highly organized and the more strenu- 
ous sports, particularly of a physical contact or 
combat nature, naturally produce leaders and fol- 
lowers. Success in the more highly organized sports 
is dependent largely on the ability to think, the 
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courage to act and the mechanical skill to perform. 
The possession of these faculties varies greatly in 
men. The one who possesses all of them in co- 
ordination stands out prominently in a group of 
men. The others of the group recognize him as a 
leader and, if they also like him, they are ready to 
follow him. In the more strenuous sports the pre- 
dominating quality of the successful is the ability 
to take it, to give more than the other can take and 
to force one’s self beyond the limit of endurance for 
others. This quality in a man is universally re- 
spected. If the man possessing it has other admir- 
able qualities, he will be looked upon as a leader. 
Others will follow him and, in following him, will 
discover that the satisfaction of accomplishing 
something worthwhile and the joy of tasting the 
fruits of victory depend quite as much on the efforts 
of those who follow as of him who leads. 


If the activities of our school and college pro- 


grams are of the proper nature, they will help us 
select and train the natural leaders and followers. 
Many a young man who would have remained un- 
discovered will find himself through participating 
in vigorous, stimulating, manly sports and games. 
He will lose fear of injury, discover that there isn’t 
much the other fellow can do to him and become 
anxious to take his place as a man among men, fully 
confident that he will be able to hold his own. As 
his previously unrecognized ability is revealed by 
cooperating with the others of his team or group, 
he will learn to understand that leaders are essen- 
tial for the good of the group and that if it is the 
good fortune of a group to have competent leader- 
ship, the other members of the group should con- 
sider it a privilege to follow loyally. 

If we can teach him also that this cooperation 
between leader and followers, so necessary and so 
fruitful, is more easily obtained when each member 
of the group so conducts himself that others will 
like him; if we can teach him that success in any 
line of endeavor demands we pay just as great a 
price as success in athletics and that most things 
of value, including freedom, require sacrifices from 
us, we shall not be ashamed of the part the young 


men of our schools and colleges play in this war or 
in the future after the war. 

But how shall we be successful in teaching these 
things if our programs are conducted in a soft, un- 
disciplined, sensational and selfish manner? We 
cannot toughen a lad physically and spiritually by 
having him participate in table tennis, shuffleboard 
and horseshoes. We cannot teach him respect for 
others of superior rank and ability, if we permit 
him to show disrespect to his instructors. We can- 
not expect him to develop a personality which will 
draw others to him and promote morale, if we 
permit him to be discourteous and abusive to his 
present associates. We cannot succeed in making 
the lessons taught by athletic games carry over into 
other pursuits, if we emphasize athletics sensation- 
ally far beyond their true relative value. We can- 
not expect a lad to sacrifice pleasures of the moment 
and habits which weaken and degrade, for the sake 
of being able to make his life count, if we selfishly 
exert an influence for the opposite by our own way 
of living to which some of us cling in the name of 
personal rights. 

Our intramural programs need not be softened 
in order to be popular. They must not be softened 
if they are to play any part beyond that of mere 
recreation during the period of national emergency. 
There are many activities in our intramural pro- 
grams of an individual and milder character which 
must be retained in the programs of the immediate 
future to furnish opportunity for participation to 
the less rugged and physically handicapped stu- 
dents. However, if our programs are to make their 
contributions to the making of a stronger, tougher 
young America, then most of the young men par- 
ticipating in our programs should be given oppor- 
tunity to enter those activities in which the effort 
exerted is commensurate with the outcome desired. 
Young men of school and college age should have 
our deepest sympathy. They did not cause the 
present war. They do have to fight it, though, and 
we do them a service when we prepare them to 
meet the demands of the life they will be called 
upon to live. 
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A SIMPLE VOLLEYBALL CLASSIFICATION TEST FOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 
CORINNE CROGEN 


The purpose of proposing a single-item test for 
classification in volleyball is to obtain a more valid 
and objective measure than is now extant, whereby 
such classification can be made with a minimum of 
‘time and equipment. In the existing tests, one or 
more of the following objections appear: too long to 
administer, little emphasis on the game situation, 
complicated line markings, and questionable valid- 


ity. This validity is based on correlations with 
subjective ratings by judges as the criteria. After 
observing many volleyball games, it was noted that 
the elements repeated most often by the most 
proficient girls were the set-up to self and adjust- 
ment in position with relation to the ball. Most 
existing tests, however, are concerned with serv- 


ing. 
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RELATED STUDIES 


A number of volleyball tests have been devised 
for girls, but only three were found having statis- 
tical data as background. In 1937, French and 
Cooper?* set up a test combining the serve and re- 
peated volleys; the battery had no stated reliability 
and its validity (.6064 and .8111) was based upon 
judges’ ratings. Later the same year, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin! published a similar test com- 
bining serves and repeated volleys; the single items 
had a high reliability, but again the validity was 
based upon subjective opinions. In 1940, Russell 
and Lange*® experimented with existing tests, con- 
centrating on French and Cooper’s, which they 
modified. High reliability of the single items in 
the battery was proved, but the validity of these 
two items was founded upon ratings by judges. All 
the repeated volleys tests included the time factor. 


There are numerous precedents for a single-item 
test. Humiston® showed, in a study of motor abil- 
ity, that a single consecutive test was as reliable 
and valid as a whole battery of the component 
items. Dyer* used a single-item test for classifica- 
tion in tennis, which was found to be highly valid. 
In a battery for testing basketball achievement, 
Hinton and Rarick® found the single items had a 
substantial reliability. Schmithals and French’ 
worked with field hockey tests, in which the single 
items had a reliability of .675 to .923. 


THE Proposep TEST 


In: setting up the test proposed here, it was 
deemed essential to exclude the time factor because 
it has no particular application in a game situation. 
A second performer was not included because of 
the unreliability involved. The guiding factors were 
to include the skills used most often by the best 
players and to take little time to administer with a 
minimum of equipment. 

The equipment necessary to give this test include 
a volleyball, a free wall space on which is marked 
a line twelve feet from left to right at net height 
and parallel to the floor, and a floor space on which 
is marked a restraining line six feet from the wall. 
The player being tested stands behind the restrain- 
ing line and throws the ball to the wall in any 
manner, attempting to make the ball hit above the 
net line on the wall. As the ball rebounds from 
the wall, it is volleyed repeatedly with the option 
of setting it up once to self each time. After the 
ball is thrown, player may move anywhere. When 
a foul is called, player stops and continues again 
from restraining line. Player continues until ten 
hits are recorded. Fouls include hitting the ball 
more than twice before it again hits the wall, 


* Superior numbers refer to Bibliography at the end of 
the article. 
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catching ball, holding ball momentarily, allowing 
ball to touch the floor, and making ball hit below 
net line on the wall. A demonstration should pre- 
cede the test and a test-length trial allowed if player 
so wishes. 

The score of this test is the number of fouls sub- 
tracted from ten. Snoddy used this same procedure 
in penalizing for errors in his study of mirror-vision 
coordination. The score is counted continuously, 
regardless of the number of times the player re- 
turns to restraining line after fouling, until the 
ball has hit om or above the net line ten times. It 
is a help in recording if one person counts the fouls 
and another counts the hits on or above the wall 
line. A ball is counted either as a hit or a foul, not 
both. A hit below the net line, therefore, is counted 
as a foul and no hit is recorded. 


VALIDATION PROCEDURE 


It is proposed to base the validity of this test 
upon the ability to play volleyball in competition 
and not upon judges’ ratings. Humiston used this 
same criterion® in her study of motor ability. The 
test was given to four classes of girls in grades nine 
through twelve. All girls took advantage of the 
optional trial. The number of twelfth graders was 
insignificant among the 129 girls tested. From the 
test results, players were classified into five groups: 


Group I . —4 teams with scores of 9 and 10. 


Group II —4 teams with scores of 7 and 8 and 
some 9. 


Group III—4 teams with scores of 5, 6, 7, and 
some 8. 


Group IV —3 teams with scores of 6 and below. 
Group V —1 team with scores of 3, 4, and 5. 


These sixteen teams played a round robin tourna- 
ment of 60 games. Each team consisted of eight 
players and each game was fifteen minutes long. 
Three classes had no team V, because lack of num- 
bers prohibited analogous groupings. The rankings 
within each class, however, were progressive from 
the highest to lowest. 


The discrepancy in the position of Group IV may 
be explained by several facts: it overlapped in 
scores with Group III; the groups were not analog- 
ous within each class; and the teams involved did 
not play as many games. The results show that 
there is a progressively greater significant differ- 
ence between the percentages from the first through 
the last group. 

The same test was administered to the same 
subjects again because of the above discrepancy. 
The resulting teams were made analogous this 
time. 
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RESULTS OF First TOURNAMENT 








Standard 
Error of % 
op 


Standard 
Error of 
Difference Between 

Percent o Dp 


I&Il 
1.2% 


Games 
Played 


Games 


Won % Wins 





22.5 30 .750 .078 





.580 
366 


089 
088 


II 31 
III 30 





I&Ill 
1.2% 


I&IV 
1.3% 





IV 8.5 369 .010 





V 0.0 .000 .000 








Group I —4 teams with scores of 9 and 10. 
Group II —4 teams with scores of 7 and 8. 
Group III—3 teams with scores of 6 and below. 


These eleven teams, of eight players each, played 
38 games in a round robin tournament as before. 


RESULTS OF SECOND TOURNAMENT 








Standard 
Error of % 
op 


Games 
Played 


Games 


Group Won % Wins 


Standard 
Error of 
Difference Between 

Percent o Dp 


D/o Dp 





11.5 14 821 


.010 


T&ll 
1.68 


T&lIl 
1.9% 





73 15 .500 


.016 


ct ae 
1.7% 2.9 


II & Ill 





0.0 .000 


000 


I&lil I& Ill 
1.0% 8.2 








These data show that when the groupings were 
made pure or analogous, the significant difference 
between the percentages became progressively 
greater. 
ESTABLISHING THE RELIABILITY 

The test was given four times to four classes, 
including 113 to 129 girls. Two of the tests were 
administered the same day. The first with the 
second test resulted in a coefficient of correla- 
tion of .4802+.045, the second with the third 
.5214+.045, and the tests given the same day 
.4554+.050. Because these correlations were so 
low, the length of the test was doubled and given 
to the same girls. The T-scores of the four short 
tests were added to the T-scores of the long test, 
each of the short test and long test raw scores were 
‘correlated with this total T-score. It was found 
that the long test correlated higher, .83, as com- 
pared with .76 for each of the short tests. This 


greater weight of the longer test pointed to the 
fact that it would be more reliable; therefore, it 
was given two more times in order to find out. 
This testing involved from 114 to 174 girls, includ- 
ing all who had been participating in the short 
tests. This group included about an equal number 
of girls from each of grades nine through twelve, 
but about 60 of them had not been playing volley- 
ball for a year or more. The long test revealed 
reliability coefficients of .6325+.030 to .696+.031. 

The Spearman-Brown prophecy formula stepped 
up the reliability of a test with a possible score 
of 25 to .74 and a test with a possible score of 
30 to .77. 


EFFECT OF PRACTICE ON SCORES 


In all groups tested, improvement in scores regis- 
tered consistently and progressively in both long 
and short tests. Scores improved with practice. 
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EFFECT OF JUMP AND REACH TEST 

Some schools use the jump and reach (vertical 
jump) test for volleyball classification. That test 
was administered to the entire group of 174 girls 
and correlations made to ascertain its significance 
with relation to the test proposed here. The 
T-scores of the jump and reach added to the 
T-scores of the long test formed a total which 
was correlated with the total T-score (four short 
plus the first long test); the jump and reach de- 
creased the reliability coefficient from .83 (long 
test alone) to .736. The long test correlated with 
the jump resulted in an 7 of .28 and .29; therefore, 
the ability to jump was eliminated as an element 
in the proposed test. 

CoNCLUSIONS 

1. The test with a possible score of 20 is a re- 
liable and valid measure of volleyball playing 
ability. 

2. This test is the first of its kind to have its 
validity based upon actual playing ability as 
demonstrated in competition. 

3. The reliability would be increased if the 
test were lengthened to 25 or 30 hits. Each such 
test would take longer to administer, and there is 
every reason to believe that some effectiveness 
would be lost because of the fatigue factor. 

4. The ability to jump, as measured, has no 
relationship to the ability to play volleyball as 
measured by the present test. 

5. The test might well be used to measure im- 


provement in volleyball because ability to score is 
not innate. 

6. The test does not make a fine discrimination 
among those making the highest scores. 
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A COMPARISON OF JUNIOR HIGH AND SENIOR HIGH NATIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT SCALES USED TO SCORE ATHLETIC 
PERFORMANCES OF FRESHMEN GIRLS 
MARGUERITE BEGNOCHE 
Thornton Township High School 
Harvey, Illinois 


The purpose of this study is to determine 
whether there is a need for classifying freshmen 
girls according to height-weight-age. 

Wide variations in size and maturity are to be 
found among freshmen girls in high school. In a 
typical situation! ages range from 12 to 16 years; 
weight varies from 77 to 190 pounds; height varies 
from 56” to 6914”. Athletic performances vary 
greatly also. 

The question of the effect of wide variations in 
size and maturity on skill in physical activities is 
especially interesting since there is general agree- 
ment among leaders in the field of testing that 
height-weight-age classification for girls in high 


1 Data compiled from tests given freshmen girls, Octo- 
ber, 1940, and May, 1941, Thornton Township High 
School, Harvey, Illinois. 
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school is unnecessary beyond the age of 13142. 
The group being considered is on the border- 
line where such a classification is justified. Cozens, 
Cubberley, and Neilson make the statement that 
“girls below the senior high age level do not 


represent a homogeneous group . . . a grouping 
according to a combination of the factors of age, 
height and weight is desirable for junior high 
school girls.”* Obviously, an entering freshmen 
class of high school girls includes some individuals 
who very probably are penalized when their per- 
formances are compared with those of older, 
stronger, heavier girls. It is equally likely that the 


2 McCloy, C. H., Tests and Measurements in Health 
and Physical Education, p. 53. 

3 Cozens, Cubberley and Neilson, Achievement Scales 
in Physical Education Activities for Secondary School 
Girls and College Women, p. 7. 
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larger girls suffer by comparison in certain skills. 


_ A study of tests involving agility, speed, strength, 


and. ability to handle objects should show whether 
youth or maturity has the advantage in each of 
the above-mentioned fundamental skills. 


TESTS 


An entering class of 314 freshmen high school 
girls was tested in five activities in October, and 
re-tested in May. The skill tests given were: 

Potato Race—Involves agility, speed, strength. 

50-Yard Dash—Involves speed, strength. 

Jump Reach—Involves “explosive” power, leg 
strength. 

Accuracy Throw—Involves strength, hand-eye 
coordination. 

Distance Throw—Involves strength, coordina- 
tion. 

Each skill test has National Achievement Scales, 
both in junior high* and senior high® levels. The 
junior high scales score performances with ht-wt- 
age taken into account; the senior high scales are 
set up “for one performance classification” .* 

CLASSIFICATION OF GIRLS 
. Each girl was classified if October and again in 
May, according to height-weight-age, using Neilson 
& Cozens’ exponent table? The number of girls 
in each class was as follows: 


October May 
De rer eee 0 0 
Be Sees StS 1 1 
inet aten ene e 4 2 
Bei eo acs teean 25 4 
Wisin ioe a cubic bias 90 38 
EDS PE SAIC 9 SS 107 115 
es edie he keh ste 61 92 
Be Sa ieriicsa gw eued . 26 62 


Class A includes the smallest, youngest girls. Class 
B is made up of girls slightly older and larger. 
Each succeeding class up to H increases in size 
and maturity. 

In May, it will be noticed that the number of 
girls in the classification groups had shifted to the 
F, G, and H groups, which was to be expected, 
with gains in age, height, and weight. 

With the distribution unequal it was necessary 
to group several classes together in order to have 
more nearly comparable numbers. The following 
classes were put together: 


In OCTOBER 
Classes B-C-D-E 120 girls 
Class F 107 girls 
Classes G-H 87 girls 


4 Neilson, N. P., and Cozens, F. W., Achievement 
Scales in Physical Education Activities for Boys and 
Girls in Elementary and Junior High Schools. 

5 Cozens, Cubberley, and Neilson, op. cit. 

6 Ibid., p. 7. 

7 Neilson and Cozens, op. cit., p. 6. 
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In MAY 
Classes B-C-D-E-F 160 girls 
Classes G-H 154 girls 


ScorING PERFORMANCES 


Each girl’s performances were scored according 
to the junior high scales as well as by the senior 
high scales. 

It was noticed when the scoring was begun that 
the average performances of the girls tested would 
not be as high as the average scores in the scales. 
The middle scores were not in the 50’s, as they 
would be expected to be. The general low level of 
performance is to be explained by the fact that 
most of the entering freshmen girls of the high 
school studied have had no previous organized 
physical education experience. Their familiarity 
with games is limited to low-organization type 
games, such as dodge ball, three-deep, tag, etc. 
Some have played baseball and volleyball, and 
many enjoy bicycling. Unfavorable fall and spring 
weather is the general rule in the locality, so this 
restricts out-door play somewhat. On the whole, 
most of the freshmen girls have had limited play 
opportunities, and therefore compare poorly with 
the National Achievement Scales, which were by- 
and-large made up of performances of boys and 
girls in more favorable situations in regard to physi- 
cal education. 

CoMPARISON OF DaTA 


Averages (Means) were computed for the total 
group according to each scale. When these aver- 
ages were compared (junior vs. senior scale) the 
difference was considered significant if the Critical 
Ratio was 3 or more.§ 

Table I reveals that there is no significant differ- 
ence in regard to two tests, the Potato Race and 
Jump Reach. A closer scrutiny of each of the 
five tests, however, will show whether any of the 
classified groups are penalized when scored by the 
single scale (senior high scale). 

Table II shows that the use of the single scale 
for scoring performances does not penalize any 
freshmen girls in regard to the five tests listed 
above. The only exception is to be found in the 
Distance Throw; the group of young, small girls 
(classified B-C-D-E) has a significantly lower av- 
erage than the two other groups (F and G-H). It 
would appear that these girls were penalized be- 
cause of their smaller size and lesser strength. 
However, when the scores are examined it is re- 
vealed that the smaller girls have relatively higher 
means, when the junior high scales are used: 


Junior Scale Senior Scale 
B-C-D-E ........ 33.4 30.0 
Beers Se teks 31.8 36.3 
AERA RS 25.0 35.9 


8 Garrett, H. E., Statistics in Psychology and Educa- 
tion, p. 213. 
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TABLE I. COMPARISONS OF AVERAGE PERFORMANCES OF TotTaL Group ACCORDING TO EacH SCALE 














October May 

—_ ie. Sr. Critical Jr. Sr. Critical 

Scale Scale Ratio Scale Scale Ratio 

Potato Race ............ 35.9 38.6 1.8 45.9 45.0 7 
50-Yard Dash ........... 32.3 41.8 7.0* 44.2 51.9 4.8* 

Jump Reach ............ 33.4 32.7 7 37.6 37.8 2 
Accuracy Throw ......... 24.3 30.6 4.2* 20.0 32.3 8.0* 
Distance Throw ......... 30.7 33.9 2.7 33.9 40.3 4.6* 








TABLE II. CoMPaARISONS OF AVERAGE PERFORMANCES OF CLASSIFIED Groups SCORED BY SENIOR HIGH 
ScaLes (OcToBER Data) 














Means Critical Ratios 
Group 
come BCDE Fto BCDE Penalized 
BCDE F GH to F GH to GH 

Potato Race ........ 38.5 40.1 37.5 8 13 Se eae 
50-Yard Dash ....... 41.5 42.2 39.1 3 1.2 Bee 2 eee 
Jump Reach ......... 31.5 33.0 34.5 9 8 See “ae 
Accuracy Throw...... 29.7 30.5 32.2 B. 7 on eee 
Distance Throw ...... 30.0 36.3 35.9 3.5 2 3.3 BCDE 








TABLE III. CoMPARISONS OF AVERAGE PERFORMANCES OF CLASSIFIED Groups SCORED BY SENIOR HIGH 
Scates (May Data) 














Means Critical Group 

BCDEF GH Ratio Penalized 
Potato’ Rac®. ois. cee cie sees 45.4 44.7 Be Aa Se 
SINS os & vn denassncs 52.9 50.9 Beir Base 
og a eee eee eee 36.1 38.7 SA 8 1 eee 
Accuracy Throw............. 32.4 32.4 | eee 
Distance Throw............. 38.5 41.9 OR nS Beep 








Table III clearly shows there is no need to clas- 
sify at the end of the freshmen year, as no group is 
penalized when scored according to the single scale. 

In regard to the significant differences found 
between the averages computed from the two dif- 
ferent scales, as shown in Table I, the following 
comparison shows that the general level of the 
senior high scale is higher than that of the junior 
high scale: 

















Junior High Senior High 
Scale Scale 
50-Yard | BCDE 31.3 41.5 
Dash F 33.1 42.2 
GH 32.5 39.1 
Accuracy | BCDE 25.4 29.7 
Throw F 24.0 30.5 
GH 22.9 32.2 
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The difference found in regard to the Distance 
Throw test has already been discussed. This 
slightly higher level in the senior high scale scor- 
ing explains the difference found, and suggests that 
either scale would score uniformly. 

The data above gives evidence that no penalty 
is inflicted when the freshmen girls are scored by 
a single scale (no classification by height-weight- 
age made). 

The comparison yet to be made to show this 
conclusively is that of the distributions of scores 
into five groups. This is done by dividing the 
range of ability in each ht-wt-age group into the 
following standard deviations from the mean: 

A—highest 7% (1.50+-) 
B—next 24% ( 5eto1.5e) 
C—middle 38% (Mean +.5e) 
D—next 24% (—.5eto—1.5e) 
E —lowest 7% (below —1.5e) 
If the senior high scale very nearly approaches this 
normal distribution, it is a fair one to employ. 
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Potato Race 








Ability Percentage Distributions 
Group B-C-D-E F G-H 


A 3 5 3 4 
31 27 36 31 





Average 








In the high groups, A and B, the percentages of © 
F and G-H classes varies more than the rest, but — 
the portion lacking in one division is made up in ” 
the next. 4 


Distance Throw 
Percentage Distributions 











B 

Cc 36 45 34 38 
D 22 13 20 18 
E 8 10 7 8 


The number in the highest group is uniformly low, 
and the B group is slightly higher in each case; no 
discrimination to be noted in this test. 


50-Yard Dash 

















Ability Percentage Distributions 
Group B-C-D-E F G-H 


A 5 6 3 5 





Average 





Ability 





Group B-C-D-E G-H Average © 





A 8 8 8 





27 18 21 





32 37 36 





28 35 31 





5 2 4 





B 27 22 33 27 
to 47 49 35 43 
D 13 15 20 16 
E 8 8 9 8 


The trend here is low in A, high in B and C. No 
one group is very far from the normal percents to 
be expected. 

















Jump Reach 








Ability Percentage Distributions 
Group B-C-D-E F G-H 


A 9 7 ; 4 
B 18 20 26 
Cc 42 41 42 
D 28 28 21 
E 3 4 7 


Here the middle group is uniformly high, the other 
variations are slight. 


Accuracy Throw 





Average 





























Ability Percentage Distributions 
Group B-C-D-E F G-H 


A 7 12 4 8 
20 21 32 24 





Average 














In F and G-H there are fewer cases in the B 
group and more in D than would be expected. On ~ 
the other hand, the lowest group, E, is the smallest © 
of all of the five tests. ] 

The above data shows variations from the ex- ~ 
pected percentages (7-24-38-24-7) but in the light | 
of the small group of individuals studied (314) and — 
further divided into three smaller groups (120-107- 7 
87) it would seem to be quite close to a normal ~ 
distribution. 


CoNCLUSION 


Either scale can be used to score performances © 
of freshmen girls in high school. However, the — 
senior high scale is preferable as it requires no © 
height-weight-age classification. 
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